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DREHNCOURT.AND RODALVI. 



Chap. XXXV. 



Smiles on past misfortune's brow» 
Soft reflection's hand can trace; 
And o'er the cheek of sorrow throw 
A meiaficholy gtsce; 
While hope prolongs our happier hour 
Or deepest shadies'that dimly lowV 
And blacken round our weary way, 
Gilds with a gleam of distant day. 

Still where rosy pleasure leads, 
See a kindred grief pursue ; 
Behind the steps that misery treads. 
Approaching comfort view: . 
The hues of bliss more brightly glow 
Chastised by sable tints of woe, 
And blended form with artful strife 
The strength and harmony of life. 

«aAT. 



JN the Earl's present frape of mind^ the 
gaieties of London disgusted^ and bu- 
siness seemed irksome to him. He was 
too tenderly beloved by his family, for 
his wishes not to be theirs; and at his 
Vol. III. . B desire 
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desire they left the capital^ where the 
latter, part of their residence had been 
rendered unpleasant by many mortifica- 
tions, and endeavoured to lose the re- 
membrance of them, in the tranquillity 
of Castle Drelincourt.. 

The^Earl did not allow himself to in- 
dulge in weak complaints, or blameable^ 
repinings; he obliged himself to con- 
sider the bright side of the picture, which 
he had at first contemplated in its darkest 
colours; and the natural candour of his 
mind, soon dispelled the mist, raised by 
prejudice and disappointment, and taught 
him to look forward with composure to 
the meeting, of which, the bare idea, had 
in his first moments of despondency, ap- 
peared, an insupportable affliction. There 
needed only the signal of a smile re-ap- 
pearing on his benignant countenance, 
to animate all around him wiith delight; 
and as he surveyed the affectionate group, 
by which he was surrounc^d, he felt that 
he had other sources of happiness besides 

worldly 
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worldly grandeur^ and outward shew. In 
this state of retufning cheerfulness^ the 
family received with comparative plea- 
$ure^ an . account of the day when the 
fugitives might be expected; and when 
it arrived, every bosom was agitated^ 
though with different emotions. . Lord 
and Lady Drelincourt were filled with 
sensations of parental love^ too powerful 
to admit those of displeasure^ in any great 
degree^ though sufficient to destroy the 
perfect satisfaction that they would other- 
wise have experienced. Edmund was 
anxious as to the reception with which 
his sister might meet, and the impression 
that she would make upon the family. 
Lady Rosamond was curious to see the 
female/ whose charms had effaced the 
recollection of hers, from the breast of a 
man whom she had loved, though she had 
discarded him in a fit of ill-humour at her 
own faults. The gentle and affectionate 
Emma, longed to embface the sister of* 
her beloved Edmund, and felt already 

B 2 warmly 
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warmly attached to her. Even Lady^ 
Maud and Lady Bertha were interested; 
the former deplored with a rueful coun* 
tenance, the introduction of foreign 
bloody into a family^ in. whose Vteins the 
pure English stream^ had flown undefiled^ 
till this unlucky mixture; and lamented 
the. increasing partiality that the nation 
shewed for aliens, which she pronounced 
would finally be its ruia: whilst the latter 
called Henry ^ Tecreatlt knight^ but longed 
to see the peerless dame, whose charms 
had caused him to forget his allegiance to 
Lady IJarriett. Lady Maria was the least 
moved, a little anxiety to see her brother, 
and a little curiosity to know if Everilda 
were as handsome and interesting as Ed- 
mund made up the whole of hex emotion. 

After a day that appeared unusually 
long, the evening succeeded, as is ge^ 
herally the case even in the longed 
day. 

The party were assembled in: the draw- 
ing room; one took up a book^ another a 

pencil. 
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pencil^ a third touched the keys of a 
ptano-foFte; all were employed, and 
none thought of what they were doing. 
At lesigth the !soiind of horses' feet and 
carriac^e Wheefc> relieved every one from 
thinking^oo.a subject, %^hich none chose 
to make the theme of conversation. 

The iraVelters. were now heard to ascend 
the stairs and Edmund devoutly wished 
that he had Ihe power of annihilating the 
next five niiputes. ^ 

The door waa thrown open^ and Lord 
Courtney entered, leading his lady, arid 
Donna Ckudina ; he knelt with Everilda 
at the;feetof his fathfer, who forgetting all 
his anger> blessed them^ and desiring themi 
Xo rise, resigned them to Lady Drelin-i 
court, whose maternal heart knew none 
but the softest emotions; she embraced 
them, and wept, whilst Lady Courtney 
forcibly reminded of her own mother, 
bedewed her hand with tears., and ex- 
claimed with graceful energy, " Ah ma- 
dam, you are kind and good, as I have 
^ B 3 been 
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been taught to expect. Already you 
forgive me; you acknowledge* me as your 
daughter; oh! teach me to deserve the 
envied title ! •' Lady Drelincourt again 
embraceij:, and assured her . of her love. 
Everilda then turned hastily to. Edmund, 
and throwing herself into his armsj bui*st 
afresh into tears^ saying, '' I know not 
how to intreat forgiveness- for an act^ by 
which I have the happiness of iseeing my 
dear brpther again." He pressed her 
tenderly to his bosom^ nor was ashamed 
ot the tears, which trembled in his own 
eyes, as he gazed on a sistisr so fondly 
beloved^ and the first of his family whom 
lie had seen during an absence, of nearly 
two years. 

The introduction of the remainder of 
the party, was of codrse less impassioned ; 
though Lady Courtney covered Emma 
with bhishesi by taking her* hand, and 
saying, ^' My heart tells me, I 'am not 
addressing a stranger; suffer me think 
that I am speaking to a beloved sister/' 

Edmund 
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Edmund approached^ and joining their 
hands^ raised them to his lips^ saying, 
" Never may your unity be interrupted ; 
may it improve into the inost refined 
friendship, and prove a source of happi- 
ness to you, as the contemplation of it 
will ever be to me." When, the first con- 
gratulations wei'e over, refreshmcfnts were 
brought in, and whilst the'travclliers were 
employed in taking some, the rest of the 
party had kisttre to examine them. In 
Lord Courtney, every trace of care was 
effaced, by the kind reception that he 
had met with; and his countenance was 
distinguished only by the glow of health, 
the smile of cheerfulness, and the glance 
of tender rapture^ with which he surveyed 
his EveriMa. ' Her beauty appeared to the 
'utmost advantage, even under the disguise 
of a travelling dress; but she had now 
thrown off a large fur pelisse, whieh had 
liidden her fine form ; her hat likewise 
was laid aside, and a profusion of auburn 
ringlets carelessly flowed ftom the band^ 

B 4 by 
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by which the remainder was confined in 
large curls; her bloom was heightened 
by exercise and agitation ; the slight em- 
barrassment of her manner^ added to the 
interest of her appearance^ whilst the 
varying emotions of her soul, encreased 
every instant the charms of her intelligent 
countenance. Her animation was happily 
contrasted^ by the interesting melancholy 
of the pensive Claudina, who felt alone 
in the large circle^ and was strongly re- 
minded by witnessing the bliss of domes- 
tic affection, of her own desolate, and 
friendless situation, which was rendered yet 
more wretched, by the cruelty of her only 
relative^ her brother. These reflections 
filled her eyes with tears; she strove to dis- 
perse them, by the smile of resignation, 
which faintly played about her lips; the 
inelfectual struggle called a slight blush 
into her cheeks, and just painted -tliem 
sufficiently, to shew how much the glow 
of happiness would become her. Sorrow 
never wore a lovelier form, or inspired 

more 
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iDore intete^ in the' he^rtn of the behold- 
ers; soothed by their attentions^ ishe felt 
her spirits gradually revive^ and Everilda 
difiused additional animation around her, 
when she ssiw her own smiles reflected in 
the countenance of her friend. 

Though Lady Courtney's introduction to 
the Earl in the character of his daughter-in- 
law, was certainly very opposite to what Kis 
wishes had once been, yet he could not 
long withstand the fascination of her man- 
ners, the brilliancy of her talents, and the 
excellent disposition which seemed to re*- 
gulate . all her actions. Had she even 
been less amiable, his heart would have 
pleaded for her with iiresistible elo- 
quence, for she powerfully appealed to 
its feelings by her resemblance to her 
father; and whilst tracing in her coun- 
tenance and expressions; the features and 
manner of his early friend. Lord Drelin- 
court could feel no sentiment but that 
of the warmest affection, for the object, 
who constantly recalled to his mind, one 

B 5 in 
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in whose society he had passed many of 
his happiest days. 

If Everilda soon obtained the Earl's es- 
teem, that of the ladies, was bestowed 
upon her, with at least equal readiness. 
The appearance of kindness, was enough- 
to incite her to deserve it; for some time 
all her study was to please, and the ejBTccts 
of her laudable exertions were agreeable 
ais she could desire. Unfortunately how- 
ever the happiness which this perfect 
family-concord, created in her boi^otn^ 
was the very means of interrupting its 
source; for in the ebuliti'ons of ij, her 
vivacity caused her in some instances, 
to overstep the cautious decorum, and 
polite attention, which she had on her 
first introduction, rigidly prescribed to 
herself. 

* Sir Edward Clayton, (for in conse- 
quence of his uncle's death, we must in- 
troduce him to our readers by that title, ) 

m 

hiad left England the moment he heard 
of the expected arrival of a woman whom 

. he 
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he adored, notwithstanding her unjustifi- 
able conduct towards him. Finding that 
he could not yet trust himself in her so- 
ciety^ without feeling emotions:, which he 
was too honoirable to indulge^ he wisely 
took refiige in flight; resolving not to 
eticolinter temptation until he was well 
assured 4:bat he could rise superior to it. 
He therefore Jfook his sister, who told Wm 
he was born to be jockied by the women, 
to a small estate^ in a remote part of Ire«* 
land,^ which had been left to him by Sir 
John with' tbe rest of his property, and 
wbich he-ifo'W wished to dispose of, as it 
was quite abstracted from his other pos- 
s^ions; 

- During their visit there, his sister's rosy 
complexion, smart figure, and goodna- 
tured mannersy captivated an Irish baronet; 
and as he rode well, had an excellent 
sttid, and delighted in field sports, he had 
not much difficulty in prevailing on her 
to run for life in the same^^yoke, as she 
expressed it; and her brother, pleased to' 

B 6 see 
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see hi^ sister happily settled^ almost for* 
got the unpleasant cause of his visit to 
Ireland; in the satisfaction that he received 
from its consequences. 

SirEd ward's departure was of course men- 
tioned at the castle^ and on hearing it the 
imprudent EVerilda exclaimed^, that she 
regretted his absence as she had promised 
herself much amusement from witnessing 
the struggle of resentment and love in his 
bosom^ when he again beheld her: Lady. 
Rosamond was still too partial to her old 
admirer^ to look very complacently on the 
woman^ whose superior charms had so ra^ 
pidly effaced the impression which hers had 
once made on him; this speech was not 
calculated to make her forget the mortify- 
ing-circumstance^ and she replied with 
perhaps too much asperity, " Sir Edward 
Clayton^ Madam^ is not generally thought 
a subject of mere amusement^ neither are 
his talents and manners often a source of 
ridicule toaj^y who are capable of appre- 
ciating their value." The coldness with 

which 
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which she spoke and the freezing epithet 
of Madam^ struck Lady Courtney forcibly: 
she well knew what had been the nature 
of Sir Edward's intimacy with the family 
and might therefore naturally have ima* 
gined the subject could not be pleasing 
to Lady Rosamond; but instead of excus- 
ing the harshness of these words^ by re- 
flecting on the provocation that she had 
given^ she suffered herself to be hurried 
away by impatience^ and added to it by 
replying, ^' My dear Lady Rosamond, there 
needs no argument. to convince me that 
his attractions have been found irresisti- 
ble ; and I ask pardon for the selfishness 
by which I was prompted to wish for a 
scene, that I might easily have known 
could not be generally entertaining ;'* this 
little dialogue passed during the first 
month of Lady Courtney's residence at 
the Castle; it was easy to see that the 
impression it left on her mind, and Lady 
Rosamond's, was not such as to promise 
any very great cordiality^ and after this, 

no 
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no subject however trifling, could be dis* 
cussed, without giving rise to a difference 
of opinion between them. 

Xady Courtney conscious that her in- 
troduction into the family was not exactly 
what* had been desired, was jealous of 
every word that could possibly be inter- 
preted into an affront ; and particularly 
from Lady Rosaihond, who was as^ little 
used to control, as herself, and ap- 
proached too near her in talents, beauty, 
and disposition, not to inspire an idea of 
rivalry; whilst the powers of wit and sa- 
tire, were so liberally and equally bcs*- 
towed on each, th^t an. incessant war of 
words was maintained between theni, and 
it was difficult to decide after the combat^ 
which party had proved victorious. 

In those engagements however, each 
may be said to lose more than can be 
won ; for the pleasure of triumphing over 
the vanquil^hed in argument, is much 
more than counterbalanced, by the pro- 
bability of having gained one enemy, and 

lost 
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lost many friends. However wit may be 
admired at a distance, all shrink from its 
approach^ justly fearing, that severity of 
which, they may in their turn expect to 
be the objects. Sfelf-interest then in- 
duces sympathetic compassion towards 
the conquered, d^nd displeasure towards 
the conqueror, who is affectedly admired 
and inwardly condemned. 

the frequent altercations between Lady 
Courtney and Lady^^osamotid, gave the 
greatest pain to the judicious and alTec- 
tionate Claudiha, who saw her beloved 
Everilda daily losing by petulance, and 
wilful misapprehension^ that influence 
amongst her new friends, ' which her ta- 
lents and manners would otherwise have 
preserved. Edmund was not less uneasy^ 
for*the kind reception that his sister had 
Inet with, and the delicate attention with 
which she was treated, oUght at least, he 
thought, to claim her forbearance, ad 
strongly as his gratitude; atid he was 
mortified and distressed to the utmost^ 

when 
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when he saw her degrading her talents^ . 
and accomplishments^ by seeking to leaf- 
en those, of Lady Rosamond^ in a com- . 
parison with th^ra; for he.w-ell loie^r,- 
that her . antagonist was too nearly her; 
equals to be insulted with impunity., or. 
conquered with facility. He naturally 
confided his uneasiness to Lady Emma^ . 
who endeavoured to console him, by re- 
presenting the frequent arguments be- 
tween the fair antagonists, as mere trials 
of skill, produced by curiosity to know 
which was the most powerful in conduct- 
ing them. '^Then the best consolation, 
you can give me," replied he sorrowfully,- 
^' i&, that their disputes originate in 
vanity, but in what may they end?" "In 
what can they end," returned Emma, " but 
admiration ot your sister? Every one 
who sees, must admire her; and every one 
who knows, must Jove her; for she re- 
quires only to be known, and then what 
appears to you as a serious fault, would 
be acknowledged only as the effervescence 

of 
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of her brilliant genius^ and lively ima*- 
gioation/' ''Ah!" replied he, ^' you are 
partial even to her faults; I love my sis- 
ter, and am proud of her; but I can see, 
and condemn her errors." "And why 
am I partial?" asked Lady Emma, in the 
sweetest accents, " I have little merit in 
acknowledging perfection, when it is al- 
lied to you." Edmund kissed her hand 
with fervor, and the gloom of his coun- 
tenance was dispersed, as he gazed on the 
speaking sensibility, tenderness, and mo- 
desty, depicted in that of his Emma. 
Amidst these family feuds. Lord Courtney 
was the most unconcerned of any of the 
party; he adored his wife, loved his sis- 
ter, and treated every altercation between 
them, as a jest; telling them that occa-; 
sional discords made harmony more 
pleasing, and that, they would not ap- 
pear half so charming separate: that 
they were flint and steel to each other's 
wit, and he was sure only pretended to 
differ in opinion, in order to shew it to 

the 
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fhemost advantage. This he would say. 
with so much good humour^ that they 
were often persuaded into the belief that 
it actually was so. Lady Courtney would 
then generously make *«ome concession, 
which Lady Rosamond would as gene- 
rously accept^ arid thus was amity restored, 
till a difference of opinion maintained too 
tenaciously, and controverted too warmly, 
would plunge them into yet deeper op- 
position. The decline of Lady GbUrtney's 
health, however, produced a cessatiori of 
hostilities; for Lady Rosamond had too just 
a confidence in her own pbwcS^, to at- 
tack her antagonist on unequal grounds; 
anxiety for her i^ecovery, was a point in 
which there was no division of sentiment, 
and to effect this, the hot Wells were pro- 
posed by the pTiyi^icians, who seemed to 
think that her ladyship's indisposition 
might arise from the change of climate. 

Notwithstanding Lord Drelihcourt's 
aversion from ill places of public rendez- 
vpus for cheapening the sex, he on this 

occasion 
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ecciasibn wiUtogly waved his prejudice^ 
^nd consented to accompany the invalid 
with his family. 

Before they had been longest thede* 
lightfui village of Clifton^ where the vo- 
taries of health are rewarded for their 
aearcb^ by the h^LUties of nature^ which 
are there scattered with her most liberal 
hand^ — I'ady Courtney's indisposition was 
discovered to be owing to a cause^ which 
gave her new qlaims on the affection of 
her lord^ and additional consequence 
among relatives^ whose esteem already 
knew no bbunds> but tfhat her own ca- 
price occasionally prescribed. 

In Lady Courtney, . however, the plea- 
sure arisinig fifom this Wishedrfor circum- 
statice, was considerably aHoyed, by the 
restraints which it Occasioned. If she 
wished to ride on horseback> Lady Dre- 
lincouit intrea^ed her to forego so dan- 
gerous an el^ercisei speaking with such 
affectionate ahxiety, and relating so many 
bad cpndequenGes which it might produce, 

that 
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that she was obliged t6 relinquish ber 
desire. She was fond of walkings and 
was charmed with the variety aifd beauty 
of the sarrounding country, which would 
tempt the most indolent to explore it; 
but if she went out of sight of the house. 
Lord Drelincoiirt himself followed her^ 
and used such warm in treaties for her re- 
turn, and looked so anxiously on ^ every 
step she took, that she gave up the ^pilea*^; 
9ure of walking, that she plight, not keep 
him in a state of painful suspence: Comi-: 
pany would fatigue, and solitude de^ess 
her. Staying in the house relaxed her^ 
^nd going out of it. exposed her t^ cold; 
in short, wearied with remonstrances, her 
patience failed, and she declared in pretty 
strong 'terms, that she would for the fu- 
ture, take ' the trouble of conducting her- 
self, and would be answerable for every 
consequence, as nio imprudence of wliich 
she might be guilty; could do her more 
barm, than the impatience that she felt of 
such constant contradictioii ; and to prove 

thfc 
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tfe truth of her assertion, she talked herself 
angry; and then fell into hysterics, and by 
that means effectually alarmed Lord and 
Lady Drelincourt into submission. 

The reins once given into her own 
hands, she commenced her career with 
additional ardour, from the restraint that 
she had suffered; her spirits acquired new 
elasticity from contrasting the alacrity of 
returning health, with the languor of past 
indisposition; her friends were too happy 
in seeing her so, to complain of the means 
by which ifhe change had been produced ; 
and it was not till her extended pedes- 
trian excursions in the morning, and 
dancing until a late hour in the evening, 
produced the loss of all their hopes, that 
they severely repented having trusted her 
to her own guidance. 

Lady Courtney was ^ highly mortified 
as any of tK^ party, at this unlucky ac- 
cident; but" she fancied that she could 
perceive resentment, when she ought only 
to have met with compassion, and this un- 
just 
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just idea^ took such strong possessio^n ot 
her mind> that she counterfeited an in^ 
difference in the presence of Lord and 
Lady Drelincourt^ which . she was fair 
from feeling, and which ^lajurally added 
to their venation. 

As soon as. Lady Courtney w^s suf- 
ficiently recovered to travel, the family 
returned to the Castle; conscious that her 
behavior had deserved reprehension, she 
tormented herself with fancying that she 
could read it. in every word and look, and 
with her natural impatience of poutroL 
encreased by the excessive indulgence 
always shewn by her parents, even to her 
faults, instead of averting by gentle^ei^ 
and acknowledgment, the> censure fw 
which she confessed to herself there was 
room, she braved it by additipnal haugh- 
tiness of behaviour, and provoked it by 
expressing inni^nierable foplish or un,- 
reasonable desires, which she Uieyer felt. 
Among the rest she affected a childish 
eagerness to be prei^^nted at court;, and 
' enquired 
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eaquired every, dayj when the happy one 
wauld arrive^ that was to convej them 
to town. Lord Drelincourt was at length 
displeased^ and thought the respect due 
to himselC called on him to take notice 
of a rudeness, which he could no longer 
pretend to overlook^ '^ I am sorry Lady 
Cqurtney," said he very gravely, " that 
your residence under my roof, should be 
unpleasant to you. I am only consoled 
for so mortifying a discovery, by the 
hope that you are the first guest to whom 
I ever made it so; and I must apologize 
for the duiness of which you so openly 
complain, by candidly acknowledging, 
th^, in imagining you would be. pleased 
with rational amusements, and family con- 
cord, I entirely mistook your character." 
He paused, and the profoundest silence 
ensued ; a silence the more painful, as it 
shewed that every one considered the 
subject too serious, to intrude any re- 
mark. Lady Courtney shrunk from the 
reproof that she had courted. She had 

always 
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always looked up to Lord Drelincourt 
with affectionate reverence^ and adently 
desired his esteem^ though her b^aviottr 
had of late too often been calculated to 
deprive her of it. Her heart told her'that 
this was now the case^ and the -blood 
fqrsook her cheeks^ Co support thi6 pai^g 
it felt at the idea. Claudina saw her 
friend's e^motions^ she saw pride strug- 
gling with contrition in her breast^ atld 
she saw Lord Drelincourt leaving the 
room in displeasure; anxiety conquered 
her natural timidity; she fell at hh feet, 
and bursting into tears, exclaimed, " Oh! 
my lord, believe me it is now that you 
mistake Lady Courtney's charatt^r; ^ou 
think- her sullen, now when she is mise^ 
rable; you believe her wilfully continue 
ing in error, when^he is deprived of the 
power of acknowledging her fault by the 
anguish with which ' she feels it." Clau- 
dina's impassioned manner roirsed Eve- 

r V 

rilda, who was too nobly independant to 
accept a pardon by proxy. She went up ' 

Jo 
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to the Earl, and entreated his forgiveness^ 
saying, ^' I have no claim but on your 
kindness. I know I must have forfeited 
your esteem^ yet suffer me to hope an 
avowal of my faulty and an altered con- 
duct^ may in time regain it. I should be 
too severely punished/' added she, burst- 
ing into tears^ '^ if I thought you would 
with-hold it from me for ever; alas! do 
not deprive me of a hope, that will en-* 
courage all my best resolutions.'' 

Two such graceful pleaders would have 
gained pardon for much more weighty 
faults. The Earl embraced them both, 
every one was affected, and Emma throw- 
ing herself into Lady Courtney's arms^ 
sobbed through the excess of her emo- 
tions. 

llie next morning at breakfast, the 
Earl informed his family that he meant 
to set off to t6wn the ensuing week; acd 
hoped that they would be in re^cliness 
to accompany him. This generous be- 
haviour, effectually overcame Lady Court- 

Vol. in. C ney, 
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ney^ who never judged her own faults 
so severely, as when others treated them 
with lenity: she took his hand, and 
pressing it to her lips, whilst her tears 
fell on it. '^Ah! my lord, how shall 
I lever he worthy of the kindness with 
which you treat me;" she exclaimed^ 
'^ how odious your indulgence makes my 
conduct appear, in my own eyes." " My 
dearest Everilda/' the Earl replied, " I 
have not quite forgiven you; I mean 
to exact a pledge of your future good 
behaviour, and that is, that you will 
gratify me by approving my present 
arrangement. We shall arrive in town 
just before the birth-^day; and after all, 
I am I acknowledge, selfish enough to 
be impatient for the pleasure of present- 
ing so lovely an addition to my family.** 
'' You are too good my lord,'* answered 
Everilda, " you must in time make me 
worthy of you. Forgive me dear ma- 
dam," continued she, addressing Lady 
Drelincourt, *^ and you my dear. Lady 

Rosamond, 



Sgsa^oni^^ forgive me aU whoni I may 
haye a^€^i\4^d; . aud ascjcibe my coodiict 
to my inferiority^ when comparc^d with, 
such amiable an^, exalte^, chameters/^ 
'^And you do not ask my forgiveness^ 
whilst you are playing the fair penitent 
so prettily,'" said Lord Courtney, " nor 
should I grant, it if you did; for these 
sudden amendments, are generally fol- 
lowed by relapses, which are worse than 
the original disorder/' ^' If mine should 
be so,"' replied Lady Courtney, smiling 
through her tears, " the effect will all 
fall upon you, for that saucy speech, but 
I ask pardon only of tKose whom I have 
offended, and you are not one of the 
number; any inore than my pretty little 
Emma, whom it is as difficult to displease; 
as be displeased with; or my dear Clau- 
dina and Edmund, who bear with all my 
faults, because they know how much I 
love them." '' But I protest against any 
exceptions/' said Lady Drelincourt, af- 

c 8 fectionately 
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fectionately interrupting her^ ^^ and how- 
ever you may love those whom you have 
mentioned^ I will dispute the palm of 
loving you, with any of them." 



CfiAP. 
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Chap. XXXVI. 



Shalle I wasting in dupaire 

Dye because a woman's faire ? 

Sballe my cheeks growe pale with care, 

That another's rosie are ? 

Be she fairer than the daye. 

Or the opening fields in Maye> 

If she be not taire for me, 

What care 1 how faire she bee ! 

MAKLOWE. 



ON account of leaving Castle Drelin- 
court earlier than the Earl had at first 
intended, the preparations for Lord 
Courtney's establishment, were not com* 
pleated ; and it was agreed that he should 
continue under his parental roof, a few 
months longer. 

It is unnecessary after the description 

c 3 we 
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we have given of Everilda's attractions^ 
to say that she was universally admired^ 
in the circles of fashion; and we are 
afraid it is equally unnecessary to add^ 
that the admiration which she met with^ 
was highly gratifying to her. Perhaps 
her fondness for it^ might be encreased 
by observing Loi*d Courtney's pleasure 
at the attention that she gained; for he 
was naturally flattered to hear his own 
opinion^ ecoed by the voice of public ap- 
probation^ and his taste made the standard 
of perfection. 

One morning a letter was brought to 
Lady Courtney, who immediately recog- 
nized in the direction, the writing of Sir 
Edward Clayton; she mentioned this be^ 
fore she broke the seal, and Cliaudina 
turned pale on hearing a name, wiiich 
her heart incessantly repeated^, though 
it never passed her lips: — the contents 
were read aloud by Lady Courtney, with 
hfif ^&ual frankness^ and were as follows: 

'^ Madam, 
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*'Madam^ 

" If during the happy period^ 
in which I was honored with your lady<> 
ship's acquaintance^ my heart became too 
fully sensible of the influence of your 
charms, to patiently bear the idea of any 
other possessing them, the change in 
your situation yet taught me too well 
what was diie to it, to intrude myself 
6n your ladyship's irecallection, unfil 9 
hecessary alteration in my sentiments, 
might enable me to do it with propriety 
to you, atid comparative case to myself. 
The past, (however painful the task) I 
have taught myself to forget ; and I trust 
my conduct for the future, will convince 
you, that my admiration of Everilda di 
Rodalvi, is at least equalled by my res- 
pect for Lady Courtney ; which I hope 
you will grant me permission to testify 

c 4 in 
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in^ person, among your other friends; and 
I fiave the honor to remain, 

'' madam, 
'^ your ladyship's 

'' most obedient, 

** and humble servant, 

" EDWARD CLAYTON." 



" Generous Clayton," exclaimed Clau- 
dina, '^ how n6bly has he endeavoured to 
conquer a passion so ill requited/' The 
animation with which she spoke, was un- 
usual in her; and Lady Rosamond's. eyes 
meeting hers, expressed a degree of sym- 
pathy in her feelings, which convinced 
her that they were understood, and tinged 
her cheeks with crimson, until Lady j 

Courtney replied, '' Compassion my 
dear Claudina, is sister to love; you 
iiad better therefore console the deserted i 

swain^ 
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swain^ for my cruelty, which believe me 
he would not then regret." This speech 
drove the blood back to Claudina's agi* 
tated heart, and vainly endeavouring to 
smile, she was going to leave the room^^ 
when she met Lord Courtney, who said> 
gaily taking her hand. " You must not 
run away, for I am going to read an 
epistle from the valiant knight-errant, who 
in magnanimously rescuing one lady from 
violence, was himself taken willing cap- 
tive by another, who generously resigned 
him when she found a slave yet more 
humble ; and hear how he thanks her for 
his freedom/' He then read aloud: 



'' My Lord, 

'' You would, I am certain, 
neither believe nor esteem me, were I to 
declare, that I never felt any resentment 
against you, for being as successful with 

c 5 the 
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the object of our mutual admiration^ 
I had once hoped to be. Your lordship 
is fortunate in possessing a prize^ too 
estimable to be resigned Ivithout arigUish; 
but affecdon cannot be decided by the 
sword; and I considered my wretched 
life/ of which I was weary, and in which, 
no one was interested, as a very inade- 
quate stal^« against yours, which pt^ented 
to you every charm, and endiearingtie. 
I was not base enough to ^ish to deprive 
the Woman I had loV'edy of the objett for 
whom she fonSook me, and with Whom I 
could not but acknowledge, that proba* 
bility she had of enjdyiAg that hiippiness> 
which she can confer in as eminent a 
degree as she is deserving of it; nor was 
I selfish enough to remember the only 
Injury you ever offered me, and forget 
the innume^le kindnesses which I had 
received Irom you, and your worthy and 
amiable family : I felt that your fault was 
excused by its cause; alas! I felt my own 
wounds to acutely, too wonder that you 

were 
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if^e vulnefaMe to the same fetal, unerr- 
ftrg weapons; 

'^ When' you were acquitted to me by 
the impartial evidence of my own judg- 
ment, I was not consious of my obliga- 
tion to submit the cause to that of the 
world, whose opiraSon I di^pise: instead 
therefore of inviting you to combat 
with liie, I resolved to combat with my- 
self; and am happy to inform you, that 
I am compleatly victorious. I have con- 
quered the sense of my misfortune, ,by 
e^nsidenng that it is now irremediable ; 
I have opposed reason to passion, hope 

to disappointment. The remembrance 

• • • 

6f my past ittadiAlent I have subdued, 
by the resolutidn of forming another ; and 
if I must not expect to meet again with 
an object so capable of* creating one ar- 
dent as lasting, I shall be equally released 
from th6 fear of another rival so irresis- 
tible. 

** That you may not think me a vain 
t)6^ter of coux'age which I do not possess, 

c6 or 
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or of success which I have not had^ I trust 
you will give me leave to convince you- 
of my victory, by paying my respects 
to you ; 



ff 



I remain my lord, 

^' yours most obediently, 

- EDWARD CLAYTON. 



ty 



'' There now/* exclaimed Courtney, 
•' there is style for you ; and a style 
which I like; it is noble, generous and 
independent. I shall write to him and tell 
him that my Everilda will be as happy 
to see him as I shall/' " Indeed/' s^id Lady 
Courtney, giving him her own letter, '^ I 
should be very remiss, if I did not desire 
you to say something extremely polite 
for me, in answer ta that epistle." 
*' Ah ! what he has written to you too," 
replied Courtpey, " already the world 

knows 
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knows how you keep me in subjectioa^ 
and he was obliged to flatter you into 
goodhumour^ that you mi^t give me 
permission to say I should be glad to 
see him. Well^ I will shew him that if 
I am afraid^ I am not jealous of you^ and 
so with your leave, my Everilda, I will 
say that we shall be impatient for the 
pleasure of his society. 

'' You can never be jealous/' replied 
Lady Courtney, with a most fascinating 
smile, " whilst you know that you are so 
amiable, an^ so superior to the rest of 
the world." " And I can never cease to 
know it whilst I have such an insinuating 
flatterer, who so often tells me it,'* re- 
turned her husband: he affectionately 
embraced her in saying this, and then 
went to take his morning ride with Ed- 
mund. 



Chap. 



Si x>ittiM6otrs^ Av^ mifiiH^ 



CftAP. xxxviir. 



Of mortal ^lory, oh soon darkeii'dray ! 

Oh winded jo j8 of man^ more swift than wind! 

Oh £ond de«rc», which m -par fancies stray! 

Oh traitrbus hopes; which do our judgments blind! 
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OUR readers wift easily conceive the 
emotions felt by Sir Edward Clayton^ on 
his first visit to Lady Courtney. But his 
feelings were not betrayed in his conduct^ 
which was governed by the most rigid 
propriety. He conversed on the topics 
of the day with an air of tolerable ease; 
and if his lips involuntarily trembled as 
he addressed an object to whom he had 
been so fondly attached^ he took care 

that 



that his wordB at le&ie should ht' ViWiet 
the control of reauson. 

Not daring to trust himself to tonver^ 
very long with Lady Courtney, he natu- 
rally paid a great degree of attention^ to 
the oth^ ladies, wrth whonv he could di«* 
course soine-what cheerfully, for with 
threai f he^ efforts ..of his» mind to amuse, 
Wterbnorrnterniptcd by the feelings of his 
heart The nnfoi^unate Claudina wa& too 
well versed in the effects of love, since 
she had become a ^ey to it, to be gra* 
tified by drn attention, bestowed without 
a thought of the object, to whom it waos 
paid. She could judge of his feelings at 
that m^^aenH, by the acuteness of her 
own: disappointed hopes, and fruklesfi 
regrets, iiltspired l^ose of each party, 
but »mi!ldrity of niisfortune,> did not in 
this instance, produce the sympathy 
which generally results froaa it. Clau* 
dinars mind was too much agitated to 
attend to trifling conversation; her heart 
was too much occiqpied to be interested 

in 
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in mere coinplimentary forms of polite- 
ness. Her answers were so short, and 
manners so cold, that Sir Edward imagined 
he must have unintentionally offended 
her; and for a moment the idea started 
into his mind, that she might have comr 
mtinicated to EVerilda, the dislike with 
which he had inspired her. ^t is natural 
to wish to ascribe a disappointment, to 
the misconduct of any other person, ra-; 
ther than to our own. Self-love made 
Sir Edward cherish this idea; and under 
its influence he treated Claudina with 
coldness, at least equal to that which she 
had expressed towards him. 

The change in hismanner,did not escape 
the quick observation of Lady Rosamond, 
any more than the cause by which it was 
produced; and which confirmed her in 
her suspicions, relative to the state of 
Claudina's heart. 

A marked coldness, is as flattering as 
a marked attention, for it is only the 
same cause producing different effects; 

and 
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and perhaps each mode of conduct, may 
be inspired by the hope of attracting, the 
notice of the object to whom it is directed. 
The discovery however, effectually chased 
from Lady Rosamond's mind, the inten- 
tion of endeavouring to reclaim her faith- 
less lover ; an idea which had often ob- 
truded on it, and for which her remaining, 
or rather revived affection for bim^ strong- 
ly pleaded, though her pride was equally 
eloquent in urging her to refuse him^ 
should he Toluntarily seek to return to 
his allegiance. But she was too generous 
to hesitate, when she became sensible 
that another was deeply interested in her 
decision; and she would have regarded 
herself as guilty of a breach of trust, had 
she persisted in her original intentions, a 
moment after the discovery of Claudina's 
partiality. She therefore directed her 
conversation chiefly to ^r. Fletcher; who 
had become extremely assiduous in his 
attentions to her; and perhaps the. con- 
quest of her own 'wishes, on which she 

had 
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Kad SO ^ttierously ifesolv^d^ was. facilitated 
by the pliea^ure of isheWing her ^(devant^ 
Offndnt, that the assiduities of another bad 
become ageeabie to her. 

They who examine very deeply into 
the sources of their best actions^ must 
haVe great cohMence in themselves, if 
they expect to be satined with the fe- 
siilt of flieir enquiry. • It is melancholy 
to hear people lament, the sm^ll portion 
of virtue there is in the world; and. still 
tooi*e melancholy fo reflect, how tHixth 
smaller it would appeiar, were the iriO- 
fives by which it is prompted generally 
known. 

After ^ Sir E^iard had dd^ftqii^i^d fhe 
unpleaisant sensations of an introductory^ 
visit, his former intimacy in Lord Dre- 
Hncourt's family was easily revived. The 
Earl had always held him in high est fma- 
tion, and his po^eers of pleasing, when 
he suffered the brilliancy of his genius to 
pierce the gloom, in which a too ardent 
sensibility sometimes involved it, were 

too 
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too fascinating to be easily relihquishM^ 
where they had once been displayed. 
But this rfenew^d intercourse, was on the 
whole inimical to his happiness. The 
regrets which he had hushed into tran- 
quillity at a distance, were awakened 
to keener anguish, as his opportunities 
increased of contemplating the Vafi6us 
charms of the wbman whom he had so 
irrecovtJrably lost. In 2^bsehce he had 
dWelt sdlely on her faults, aiid seizing 
them through the distorting m^ium of 
resentment, they Appeared siiffldefttly 
litifliierous to* reconcile hiih to het* de- 
sertion. * But in her presence, h^ f6m6ftfv- 
%ered oitly that slid h^ dtict ]^M^i^d f^ 
l>e his3 and was ilow andfher's. He had 
Resolved never to se6 her till h^ cdtiM 
think of her with composure; to effect 
this, he thought of Her unceftlsffrigly, and 
the very hope ofseseiftg her agaiti, lai*g<fly 
contributed ta the tranquillity, Vhieh ht 
had madfe the test of his security. He 
deceived Kiiiiself; ^d urihappily he will- 
fully 



I 
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fully continued the deception. He felt 
that he lived but in her presence; when 
ever he left her, he said to himself, " I am 
not with her, and I do not feel uneasy^ I 
may therefore visits her again/* But he 
did not inform himself, that his compo- 
sure arose from his previous resolution to 
do so. One whole day he stayed away; 
the day appeared so long, and he felt so 
wretched during its course, that he re- 
solved to try the dangerous experiment 
no more. ^^ By accustoming myself to 
her society,'* he said, '^its charms will 
become familiar to me; but by abstain- 
ing from it,, I see how insupportable it 
makes all other appear.*' He thought.no 
doubt that he argued admirably ; for every 
one naturally likes the arguments which 
suit his inclinations. 

His respectful homage could not fail 
to flatter Lady Courtney, who relying 
entirely on her own principles, and his 
honor, soon neglected to pay to society, 
the debt due from all who are protected 

by 
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by its laws^ a regard to its opinons^ and 
to the propriety of appearance required 
for its support. 

Sir Edward was her constant attendant^ 
in public; did she dance^ he was her 
partner ; did she play oi sing^ he accom- 
panied her; at cards or table^ he inva- 
riably took his seat near her; and if he 
sometimes hesitated^ through fear of ex- 
posing to censure the woman whom he 
loved^ a smile from her, put every wise 
and virtuous resolve to flight, and the 
desire of pleasing her reigned trium- 
phant in his breast. 

Perhaps Lord Courtney would have 
been better satisfied, to see less particu- 
lar attention paid to his wife, tho' he had 
been as highly gratified as she was with 
that of a general nature shewn to her; 
but like every other young person he 
was tremblingly aliv:e to the dread of ridi- 
cule, and to be laughed at as a jealous 
husband, tho' by men who were as com- 
pleatly divested of honor, as their ladies 

were 
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were of shame, was a trial which he felt 
unable to endure with fortitude. He 
had not the slightest doubt of his ^ wife's 
cojoduct; be kn.ew her too well to have 
ev^ a monientary fear that it nMf bt be 
unworthy of her; but he lspcy^ that the 
world would judge from appf^ata^pesonly^ 
and therefor^ appearances ought to he pb- 
served, He could see many women who 
merelyby a rigid attention to coQimonfprips 
of propriety, h^d passed thrp' lifp uncpn- 
deqiaed^ tho' not unsuspected; and yet 
these were the very women who were 
loudest in their trensures of bis Eye^lda; 
who wholly unsuspicious of blame^ whilst 
uncpnscious of deserving it^ invited Itts 
severity by the imprudent I,eyity pf her 
beh^vipur. It woul4 have b^een more 
friendly to his wife, ^nd more just to. 
himself; if Lord Courtney, 09 making 
the$^ reflections had resolved to pursue 
the plan of conduct, which would have 
rendered a repetition of them unnecessa- 
ry; but "the world's dread laugh, which 

scarce 
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seaisce the firm philosopher can scorn^*' 
was the phaiM;<iin th^ he could, not CQaiie 
to fear.; and to avoid it^ he Siubiiiitted to 
the possibilit)" of becoming in reality^ 
the fxi^Tk for ^^ scorn to point her slow 
unmQving finger at^" when by a firmer 
conduct he woAld have ensured the ap- 
plause of the vih^^ the approbation of 
theviituous^ and have preserved his owq 
hMior and his wife's^ fVam the witberiqg 
influence of suspipjoDij and the poi^oppua 
blast of ^candftl. 

fidmund remaii^ed. the cloud that ob- 
scurad hk ilriend's customary cheerfulness 
a&id C^UfK^i^. as he now was with hiiu^i 
he Qi)vAAn/Qti remark it without anxiety as 
well a^ regret. Could Lady Courtuiey 
hai^e pflfended him? tbj&ir uninterrupted 
^d mutual ajTection fprbade the idea. 
Was MJ3s M«t/9douald the cause? She 
might h^ in distresiir he m^ight wish to as- 
sist her^ and require the aid of some 
friend. This determined Edmund to take 
notice of 9ll. alteration which ot]hi?rwise 

he 
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he would not have appeared to observe. 
Lord Courtney seemed hurt^ that his 
gravity should have drawn attention^ and 
denied with some peevishness having 
any reason for it. Edmund was almost 
discouraged^ but affectionately uttefed a 
hope that his friend was happy. " Happy 
my dear Edmund he replied/^ y e^; as hap- 
py as man may be ; but life is puppet* 
shew work at the best ; we neither fix our 
attention on the present scene, nor re* 
collect the past : we are only intent on 
what will come the next, and when it is 
over, we find that it has not been worth 
looking at.'' Well/' said Edmund smiling, 
^^ it is not entirely without novelty how- 
ever; since you can morali2;e on its im* 
perfections. I shall begin to think our 
.friend Claytoifnot quite so romantic in 
his ideas, if you adopt similar ones" "I 
am not so deficient in ideas," replied Lord 
Courtney hastily, *^ as to 4dopt Sir Edward 
Clayton's on any subject, for there are 
none that I less approve;" then conscious 
I of 



I 
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* ' • * 

of the warmth which he had betrayed. Tie 
continued^ ^^but if you.think that I amill- 
.humoured or melancholy, have the chapty 
to accompany me in a ride; for I must 
be both, in a very great degree^ if your 
society cease to be . one of my chief 
pleasures/' It was not in nature to resist 
jiuch a compliment ; and it was just made 
iatime to allay the resentment, that his 
.last speech had occasioned even in Ed- 
^und^s breast; for tho' always gentle 
and unassuming, he yet knew too well 
the respect due to himself, to submit to 
rudeness, however it might be attributed 
to the' influence of anger, or impatience. 

About this time one of those unfortu- 
nate ajSairs of gallantry occured which 
give occasion for . the pleader on one 
side, t6 paint in the most beautiful co- 
lours, charms of mind and person, and per- 
fection of connubial happiness, which 
probably had never any other foundation 
but in the fruitful eloquence of the 
counsel for the plaintiff; and on the 

Vol. III. D other 
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Other of excusing the breach of every 
sacred and moral tie^ palliat ngvice under 
newnames^ proving neglect which never 
existed^ and teaching mankind to distrust 
even the fairest appearances of virtue. 
As this event took place ia the higher 
feircle%», it aifibrded incessant conversation, 
till the remembrance of it was effaced by 
some other of the same nature more 
he , and of course more entertaining; 
attended likewise with circumsta ces of 
still greater atrocity, consequently ^ 
thousand times more interesting. 

Whilst however it was yet the subject 
of soi;pe days wonder, it was mentioned 
one morning at Lady Drelincourt's work- 
table, where the gentleman were assem- 
bled, waiting for fair weather. Some of 
them said it was at least a proof that a 
woman could keep a secret, when her 
own interest was concerned in its pre- 
servation, as the connexion had subsisted 
tnany years, without even being suspected. 
'* Well," exclaimed Lady Courtney, with 

her 
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her usual animation^ '' I declare I think 
that very secrecy^ an aggravation of her 
fault.'* ''lam of a different opinion/' 
replied Lord Courtney^ with unusual gra- 
vity, '' it at least proved her regard t*' 
public opinion, and that is a virtue in ever) 
one, and above all in a female." ^' Yes/' 
answered his lady, '' as far as self-interest 
is concerned, it is very adviseable; and for 
that rea&on we see^ it practised the most 
^scrupulously, by those, who are the most 
conscious that their conduct requires a 
screen." "Not entirely so, my dearEve- 
rilda,'' said the Earl, taking up the argu- 
menl» "in society, tiext to being vir- 
tuous,- it is essential to its interests to 
Jippear iso; and they who, content with 
the rectitude of their thoughts, are re- 
gardless of the construction that may be 
put upon their actions, are unjust to 
themselves, and to the virtue on whit h they 
rely; for they expose themselves to cen- 
sure, where they might have been gratified 
by receiving just praise, and affording a 

D 2 beneficial 
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beneficial example to others." '^'Yet/' 
replied Everilda, ^' is not vice infinitely, 
more culpable when it affects the . lan- 
guage of virtue^ than virtue can be made 
to appear^ by the censures of vice? I 
confess^ I Would much rather be supported 
by the applauses of my own conscience^ 
than by the approbation of th'ose^ in de- 
ceiving whom^ I should add hypocrisy 
to my other faults." " But you do not 
argue fairly, my dear Everilda/' returned 
the Earl, with the utmost good humour> 
'^ you seem to think it necessary, to be 
vicious and a hypocrite, or virtuou^and 
an object of censure. Virtue to be bene- 
ficial, ought to be acknowledged; and I 
wish only to convince you, that where 
we rely entirely on the jj^urity of our own 
intentions, for approbation, we cannot 
be surprised if the world be backward in 
granting it; for our intentions can only 
be known to ourselves, and the world can 
only judge of them by our actions, con- 
sequently ought not to be accused of too 

great 
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great severity if it condemn such as appear' 
deserving of censure; and give little credit 
to the integrity of principles, which do 
not seem to have sufficient • influence to 
correct the conduct that offends." . *' In 
short," said Lord Conrtney abruptly, 
^^ there can need little argument to con- 
vince any, but those who are wilfully 
obstinate in error, that vice may be made 
to appear more vicious, and audacity 
more audacious, by shjswing an utter con- 
tempt of the opinions of that society, 
which they disgrace by their actions ; and 
as the rain .has now ceased, I think we 
may spend our time more agreeably, than 
in discussing topics, which I am sorry are 
become so familiar, that they fail to in- 
spire the disgust, whiyh their deformity 
would otherwise naturally create." He 
spoke with a bitterness and severity alto- 
gether new to him. The Earl seeing that 
he was ruffled, proposed taking him to 
the House, ' and Edmund accompanied 
them, leaving Sir Edward Clayton, - who 

D 3 . was 
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"was a* regular morning visitor, in a sitn»'- 
tion the very reverse of agreeable. He 
had felt the full force of the conversation, 
without darmg to take apart in it, lest 
^hut he said might be misconstrued*. In 
any other company he would have spirit- 
edly exaifnined the value of popular ap- 
plause, and the basis on which it was 
generally founded; but now he shrunk 
fiiom givihg an opinioni lest he should be 
inspected of teaching Lady Courtney to 
despise if. '^ Alas !*' he mentally exclaimed, 
*' I have not only neglected the obser- 
vance of propriety to the world, but I* 
have also neglected the conviction which 
my own sense of it forced upon my mind. 
I have said^ I will rest satisfied with the 
purity of my own desires, but I have never 
really enquired what those desires were; 
ah ! too surely the best of them is a selfish 
one! — to gratify my partiality for the 
society of my friend's wife, even though 
by the unjustifiable indulgence of it, I 
expose him to ridicule, and iter to cen- 
sure ; 
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sure; thu$ ungenerously subjectinjg tliem 
to evils^ which the .misjudging world ex- 
tends not to me; and I who am the only, 
guilty person, am the only one who es- 
capes pu n i shmen t / * 

When Sir Edward had once convinced 
himself that his con4uct had been wrong, 
an alteration in it, was the invariable con- 
sequence of the conviption; and he now 
resolved no longer to prefer his own gra- 
tification to the dictates of honor. From 
that day, he determined to shun society 
hitherto too fascinating, to learn at a dis;* 
tance, to distrustyhis own resolution, and 
to conquer temptation, by taking refuge 
in flight. 

The-deep reverie into which these re- 
flections had plunged him, was inter- 
rupted by *the sarcastic tones, and angry 
CQuUtenances af La4y Courtney, and Lady 
Rosamond, who were as usual of opposite 
opinions. The former hurt at tho seve- 
rity of her husband's manner, and mor- 
tified by the coldness with which he had 

p 4 left 
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left the company, continued the subject, 
saying, '^ I must acknowledge notwith- 
standing the incontrovertible arguments, 
which the gentlemen have given them- 
selves the trouble to maintain, I am still 
obstinate in believing that sincerity is an 
essential virtue in society, and that vice 
is rendered infinitely more dangerous by 
being unsuspected,/* '^ But there may 
be an affectation of sincerity," replied 
Lady Rosamond, '^ equally calculated to 
conceal vice, by disarming suspicion, and 
iihder the disguise of excessive candour, 
it may practise the hypocrisy which it 
pretends to condemn/* '^And there may 
be a zeal,*' retorted Lady Courtney, 
'' which, by its violence, disgusts, instead 
of convincing, and causes the sincerity 
of its motives to be suspected.** If it had 
been possible to mistake the personality 
of these rem«rks, the tones and looks, by 
which they were accompanied were suf- 
ficiently explanatory. Sir Edward was 
concerned to Y^itness dissehtibn between 

two 
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two wpmen; each highly jsuperior to the 
generality of females; to take notice of 
it, was however to encrease it, and he de- 
ferred his departure a few minutes, that 
he might not appear to have observed 
what had passed. To change a subject 
of conversation, tAat had already produced 
so many unfortunate remarks, he men- 
tioned music, and requested Lady Rosa- 
mond would favour him with a song, 
which he had greatly admired the preced- 
ing evening. She was on the point of 
complying, when Lady Courtney ex- 
claimed, " Ah ! for heaven's sake Sir Ed- 
ward, have some compassion on my ears, 
for really anglicized Italian, is too severe 
a trial for them. If my little Emma would 
give us a Scotch air, we should have at 
least nature to interest us." Emma how- 
ever declined, and Lady Rosamond justly 
offended at a remark, which common 
civility ought to have restrained, left the 
instrument, at which Everilda took her 
seat, arid sung and played a ver^* difficult 

D 5 air. 
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2at, with admirable execution ^d taste, 
for she -was a perfect mistress of music^ 
and lindensteod its principles scienti- 
fically. 

When she had finished^ she preceived 
however^ that the party of her auditors 
had decreased^ for Lady Rosamond had 
gone away, and not wishing therefore, to 
have the appearance of continuing in 
Sir Edward's company, she left the room 
with Lady Emma, and only Claudina re^ 
mained : nor would she havie stayed, had 
she not thought the desertion of the 
whole party, would have been so marked 
» a rudeness to Sir Edward, that she sacri- 
* Heed her inclinations to her sense of po- 
' liteness, and her unwillingness to wound 
the feelings of another. . Her manner was 
however so embarrassed, her answers so 
cold, and she appeared so anxious for his 
departure, that he became more than eyer 
convinced, of having unintentionally of- 
fended her. The' idea did not now in- 
spire him with the resentment, which had 

formerly 
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formerly act^ompanied it> for he was bum-^ 
bled by self-reproach^ and not inclined 
to censure any actions but bis own. '^ Yes« 
she despises me^" be said to himself 
''^ and with reason; she loves Everilda^ 
with too much sincerity and warmth^ to 
esteem the man who suffers his attentions 
to endanger her reputation ; she saw on 
my introduction here^ tO' what perils I 
was about to expose my integrity : if she 
l>iamed me for risking it, what must she 
do now; wbc^n she sees how rapidly it fails 
me? justly may she condemn my pre- 
sumption. and despise my weakness." Im- 
pressed with these ideas, he approached 
the timid Claudina> who was agitated by 
every feeling opposite to those, which he 
supppsed occasioned her emotion. " You 
hate mcj** he said in the most moving 
* tones, '' you hate me, and I Acknowledge 
the justice of your hatred; but Ldid not 
expect thiiil;- you, who are so gentle, so 
benevolent to every other person, would 
shew it to me with such cruel severity." 

D 6 ''I hate 
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?' I hate you^ 'Sir Edward?" exclaimed 
Claudina, : ttirmng pale, '*ah! how *cait 
you l^so unjust to my feelings? wound 
them hot by the cruel supposition:** 
^'Pardon me, pardon my unhappiness 
which deprives me of the powef even of 
expressing myself as I could wish;" said 
he ^' hatred, is indeed a term too strong; 
never could its vindictive sensations as- 
similate with sensibility like youi^s; but 
you condemn me Claudina, yet surely the 
peculiarity of thcr circumstances in which 
I am placed, may in some measure palli- W 
atemy errors." He paused, but as Claudina 
made no reply, he continued, '^ Your 
silence is iiis expressive as your Words 
could be; you think my conduct as inex- 
cusable as it is base?" he hastily walked 
across the room, and Claudina terrified at 
his violence, replied, '^ Why, Sir Edward, 
will you persist in asking an opinion, 
which I am unable togiv^? why will yoq 
ungenerously construe the expression of 
my countenance, nay my very silence, into 

censures. 
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censures^ as harsh^ as they would be 
from me unjustifiable ?*' " Thert you do 
not think ' me so very culpable/' he ex- 
claimed^ again taking a seat^ '' you think 
me nbt utterly void of virtue ? Oh ! how 
rigid^ and impracticable^ must be the stern 
tenets of morality, which would not relax 
somewhat of their severity, in a case so 
hard as mine." "You still mistake me. 
Sir Edward," answered Claudina, trem- 
bling at the idea of atithorizing princi- 
ples inimical to propriety, " I think you 
very unfortunate, and infinite would f)e 
your claims on the compassion and sym- 
pathy of the virtuous, if you looked tD 
them for consolation ; but when' ydu can 
lose sight ofrectitude of conduct, for the 
gratification of self-love, on yourself alone 
you must depend for support, and weak 
indeed will it prove, when you have not 
even the aid of your own esteem, to 
enable you to beair with the censures of 
others. You look displeased, I fe^ I 
have said too much; yet not to express 

disapprobation 
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disapprobation of vicious sentiments, i3 
to partake in theni^ and no one wishes 
his errors to be palliatedj but to excusQ a 
continuance in them/' '^ Ah ! cruel, un- 
feeling dictates pf morality/' he ex- 
claimed^ ''how cold, how powerlessi ye 
appear, when opposed to the agonies of 
feeling. It is easy to declaim against 
evils never felt; you Claudina know 
not the torments of love, of injured, 
ill^requited love; you cruelly add to my 
afflictions, you who are so well acquainted 
with their cause; who have seen my soul 
ftbsoi4)ed in fancied possession of a match- 
less tteafiure, ydu can upbraid me for la- 
menting its loss, for gating on it with the 
bitten^esB of regret; you would refuse me 
even this poor consolation ; you think it 
makes me happy. Be satisfied, it has not 
that efltect. Every hour of temporary 
forgetfulness in her society, is purchased 
with one of added misery in solitude: 
then my eyes atone with tears of anguish, 
for the pleasure of gaa^ing on her; then 

am 
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am I at once sensible of my weakness and 
its punishment; but you have never lov* 
ed^ and therefore cannot excuse the wan* 
derings of passion. You have fortunately 
passed your existence in the unruffled 
calm of tranquillity^ therefore cannot feel 
for one> who Was born to be the slave of 
disappointed sentiment. You may have 
ihed the tear of duty over the cruelty of 
your relations^ but you cannot judge of 
the s^ony which rends the hearty that 
ifinds itself deceived, deserted by the ob- 
ject of its doating love." 

These sevi^re reflections, and his agita- 
tion were too much for the susceptible 
Claudina ; she burst into tears and clasp- 
ing her han^ exclaimed, " Oh open net 
my wounds afresh; call not insensible one^ 
whose life is consuming under the influ- 
ence of passion. Say not that I have ne- 
ver known love. Ah fatal day when I 
first submitted to its dominion ! never 
since that day has my bosom known 

peace. I love, and love without hope, I 

shall 
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shall carry the ' impression made on my 
heart into my grave, but I shall not have 
dishonored the purity of my passion by 
seeking its gratification unworthily: my 
unhappiness will have injured no one, 
and that cheering reflection -will cansole 
me in death/' '' Alas, have you also 
loved/' said Sir Edward immediately be- 
coming calm, .''you have indeed by this 
confession taught me the injustice of my 
conduct; you say that you have suffered^ 
and how uncomplainingly ! Oh ! those 
tears wound me to the soul; pardon naie 
if I have recalled ideas which have caused 
them to flow; fpom this day I will strive 
to imitate your firmness ; you shall be my 
' guide, philosopher and^ciend;' your 
gentleness shall soothe, your resolution 
encourage me, and never again shall the 
subject of my ill-fated passion pass my 
lips ; but ah, Claudina, how hard to be 
silent ! How blest did I consider myself 
when every faculty of my soul was ab- 
sorbed in admiration ; never till then had 

life 
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life held forth its charms to me. In vain 
I had sought to interest my feelings in 
the pursuits of ambition^ or in realizing 
the dreams of avarice. My* ardent soul 
soared above the slow advancement of 
the firsts and looked down with con- 
tempt on the sordid views of the last. 
Literature only increased a sensibility 
already to|^ exquisite for my happiness; 
and by adding imaginary charms to a state 
of existence^ painted in the most brilliant 
colours by fancy's magic pencil, inspired 
me with new disgust of the tame and in- 
sipid tints of real life: ah! Claudina^ 
there is in every person's existence an 
epochs from which he begins to taste its 
value. J savlflPverilda, I loved^ I lived ; 
from that moment I beheld no other ob- 
ject in creation^ than as it was connected 
with her.' Every beauty of nature seemed 
to add to my passion ; the air I breathM 
inspired love ; the day flew too rapidly, 
even though it closed but to be succeeded 
by another still more delightful. How 

dreadful 
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dreadful then was my disappointment! 
how keen the mingled feelitigs it in- 
spired-!^ Can they ever be forgotten? 
oh no ! without them my soul would now 
become, a blank; alas! I must still exists 
and still be made conscious of existing^ 
by the acuteness of my suffering I How 
can I 'endeavour to (prget an object^ of 
which every occurrence in li£| must re^ 
mind nie? How tear an imagje from my 
hearty when there is no other with which 
I can replace it ! Why am I endued by 
nature with sensibilitiei^ so keen^ .when 
fortune has cruelly destined them to be 
the ruin of my peace? Oh.Claudinaj 
teach me resignRfiion^ promise to befriend 
me with your advice/' *3||^lready/' she 
replied^ wjtha captivating smile^ ^' already 
you have broken the conditions on which 
it was to be given/' He looked at her with 
stedfastiiess^ &nd thought that he had 
never seen her so interesting. He almost 
wished his heart had withstood the force 
of Evej^itda^^s attractions to be sensible of 

Claudina's 
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Claudina's unassuming worth and pensive 
sweetness^ and taking her hand with an 
air of expressive tenderness, he had raised 
it to his iips, when, at that moment. Lord 
Courtney entered and she withdiew it in 
confusion. Sir Edward likewise felt em- 
barraissed, but Henry's countenance ex- 
pressed pleasure, and his good humour 
and cheer|jilnes8 were displayed in all 
th)eir wanted powers. 
Whilst he was discoursing with the ani* 

r 

matron natural to him; and which sieem-^ 
ed to retarn with redoubled force^ from, 
having suffered a temporary suspension, 
die ladies re-enteared equipped for paying 
morning visits. Sur Edward rose to de- 
part. '^ We shall meet y«m this evening 
at! the duchess's concert,'^ s»id Lady Court- 
ney. He hesitated, and all his resolation 
tottered. He stammered out something 
xA an engagement elsewhere, and then 
-congratulated himself on the conquest 
that he had made over his inclinations. 
But he sboB found, the victory neither so 

easy. 
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easy, nor so certain as he imagined, L^dy 
Courtney would not hear a denial, and 
declared that she should take no part. in 
the music if he were not there, as she had 
been soused to his accompaniment that 
she should be utterly unable to perform 
withoift it. ^' So no hesitation. Sir Ed- 
ward," she continued, ^^' but say posi- 
tively whether I must wait jour-iarrival 
for music, or quietly take my seat at a 
card table ? *' False shame now conquered 
Sil* Edward's laudable resplulions; there 
was no resisting so direct an appeal, with- 
out the greatest apparent rudeness, . and 
to have his real reasons known, migbt cer- 
tainly acquit him of intentional disres- 
pect, but it would also make him laughed 
at for his distrust of himself and his quix- 
otic veneration for his mistress's . fair 
fame^ and. every one knows that in soci- 
ety, so polished as that of. the present day, 
it is infinitely less painful to appear Vici- 
ousthan ridiciilous. 

*' I will avail myself of the honor of 

her 
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her Grace's invitation," said Sir Edward, 
bowing to coqceal the tinge ofreol shame,- 
which passed across his cheek, as he felt 
the weakness of his best resolves: he 
looked at Claudina instinctively; for her 
approbation had that morning become 
necessary to his own, and he felt^consci- 
ous that in this instance, he must inevi- 
tably risk his claim to it; but the spirit 
of cheerfulness had fled from a counte- 
nance to which early misfortune had ren-j 
dered it almost a stranger. The glance of 
sensibility, the smile of tenderness, the 
blush of pleasure newly felt, had fled, and 
her placid features retained only the ex- 
pression of disappointment void of sur- 
prise, disapprobation divested of any 
sentiment harsher than regret. Nor was 
her countenance alone changed; Lord 
Courtney's had also relapsed into gloom; 
and Sir Edward took his leave, bitterly 
regretting that his irresolution should oc- 
casion unhappiness in any other bosom 
than his own. "How weak .Claudina 

must 
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must think me/' he mentally exclaimed^ 
'^ how inferior my conduct torhcr's ! she^ 
with uncamplaining sweetness .has borne 
in silende the .'agonies of a passion^ df 
which all: the pains aiid pleasures m'usf be 
keenly 'feh by sensibility exquisite as she 
possesses: too sorely her melancfaoly ;k( 
caused by absence frbm theunconficiova 
6bject of her love; for unconscious of 
its^ exblehce must be the man who can 
suffer it to be unreturned. ProbaHy 
her netive couiitry possesses the treasure 
to which she has devoted her hearty and 
estranged from it perhaps for ever> can it 
be wondered at/ if common pleastires ap* 
pear insipid^ to a mind like her's ? But 
she is happier than I am. She is rich in 
her own esteem^ and the admiration of 
all around her^ whilst I am a just pirey to 
the scorn of others> and to my own re^ 
proach/' 

Thus Sir Edward Clayton deplored the 
weakness^ which he could not, however 
sensible of it, summon resolution to con- 

quer, 
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4uer^ nor was the object that inspired it 
less unhappy. 

The displeasure of her husband was 
new to her; she believed it to be unde- 
served, and her favorite, though dange- 
rous system of governing her actiom eii* 
tirely by her thoughts, forbade any en- 
deavour to conciliate the return of a com* 
placency which she thought was unjustly 
withheld from her. The dinner hour pass* 
ed almost in silence, for Lady Rosamond 
had not forgotten the remarks of* the 
morning, and could not forgive Lady 
Courtney for usurping the attention of a 
man, to whose notice she had resigned 
her own claim in the hope, that it would 
be devoted to Claudina, whose daily de- 
clining health and drooping spirits too 
plainl/t proclaimed the listlessness of dis- 
appointment, and hopeless regret. ,Lady 
Emma behaved with the affectionate teij- 
derness natural to her, but partial as she 
was to Everilda, she yet shrunk from ex- 
pression of kindness, which lost their va- 
lue 
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lue to her affectionate hearty when ac- 
companied by offensive comparisons .of 
her amiable qualities with the foibles of 
others. 

Lord Courtney seemed anxious to lose 
the sense of vexation in wine, and sacri* 
ficed largely to the insidious power, who 
flattering his mistaken votary by bestow- 
ing exhilarated spirits, deprives him at 
4he same moment of reason to conduct 
them; and in return for granting tempo- 
rary forgetfulness, requires the risk of 
committing erroft, which may wound re- 
membrance, long after the power of aton- 
ing for them is no more. 



*^ Oh when we swallow down 
Intoxicating wine, we drink damnation ! 
Naked we stand the sport of mocking fiends. 
Who grin to see our noble nature Tanquish*d, 
Ourselves subdued to beasts ! '* * mt 



Chap. 
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CftAP. xxxvni. 



(Hi Fancy* paint not comii^ dajs too hktp 
Oft for the joys that spn^tly Ma? gbould'TMl, 

Eain pouring ciouds have darkened all the air» . 
Or snows untimely whiten*d o'er the fieUi. 



THB concert at the Duchess of D's was a 
private one, and the aid of professional 
performers was not required. 

To such parties Lord Drelincourt's 
daughters had always been considered as 
valuable acquisitions, and the great attain- 
ments of Lady Courtney ,^ in J:he science 
of harmony, which she had from child- 
hood been accustomed to hear in the 
highest perfection, caused her perform- 
ances to command an attention, flattering 
to her, and no lessr gratifying to those who 
psdd it, as they were amply rewarded by 

Vofc^.m. E the 
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the exquisite taste and brilliant execu* 
tion which she always displayed. 

On this evening she surpassed her 
usual powers^ and the most extravagant 
praises were bestowed on her exertions; 
but on this evening likewise, praise, for 
the first< time in her life, ceased to pliease 
ber;. . she ' saw that her husband wais not 
gratified by the admiration which die 
exched, and it appeared tedious to her. 
It occasioned no animation in his coun- 
tenance^ and therefore it created no ptea- 
sire in her bosom ; she even dtsoemed in 
^die flattery of the men a familiarity. whtah 
reused her resexitailent' and dia^st; aiid in 
tlie neglect of the wcmien, a t^wAempt 
wJiich she shrunk from> fearful ihM'Ae 
might have incurred it by hei: own< im*- 
pnidenoe, in affecting a* levity of -whiidi 
she abhorred the reality; but Jibwever 
moartified she fblt she yet was- resolved* to 
appeat happy; and wasaniofttediVarMnB 
and' eharmitig, event beycind'* her mrtuia^ 
pow«r^: every one pran<nincefll hsi^S^ 

scinstUig, 
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scinating, but atiy otte ihight haVe pvrf- 
notoc^d kk6, thai the gaiety which she 
spWad afbtitid her, ^^s a strariger at tTiA 
mdifaettt t<> h^r o\<n heart; that the heigh- 
rolled colbui*, the rekriei^ glahce, tlie i^^id 
uttftrtiilce, wfefe as iieaily allied to secr'elt 
Vieiatidhf;^ arid cbfacJealed anxiety, as to fhfe 
exuberance of iftirtH* 6)c the gratificatibfe 
Of yanify; hoWcvei' it i^ nttt the faiilV 6f 
society td be profound in its riemarks; 
ft<i ihen adihii'ed arid the women ^riviecl, 
wKiliit Ev^illda alone felt how insuAciehk 

« 

Ad admiratibri 6f the former was to con- 
fet" real satisfaction^ and how nuich the 
^if 6f the latter was misplaced. The 
CoUnt Sblatio^ who reside'd riot far from 
Kidtfenc^, v^as one of the party. Ap- 
praachitig Lady Courtricfy with the ease 
to i^ich he Was erititlied, from a 4ong 
hrtiiriatfy in h^r faimiily^ he informed hier 
t}\it he was s6on to lekve l^ngland; '' and, 
(^iltinucf^ he, '' I shAll leave it with re- 
Ktfet, fpf' I have iilways been partial to it,' 
alkd if any thing could have raised my 

It i opinion 
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opinion of my english friends^ it would 
be seeing them so sensible of your worthy 
and so alive to your attractions^ I shall 
be proud on my return to say, that, eve^ 
compared with english ladies, my fair 
countrywoman's charms are not excelled^ 
and that her claims on the admiration of 
all who know her, are as universally ac- 
knowledged in England, as they were felt 
in Florence. But what shall I say from 
you respecting the country for which you 
have deserted us? Am T to have the plea- 
sure of saying that you are as happy in.it, 
as you once made every one who. kixew 
you in your own? '\ '' I cannot judge," 
replied Lady Courtney smiling, '^ what 
idea would be formed of my happiness by 
that comparison, but you may certainly 
say with truth, that England has equally 
surprised and delighted me: I had feared 
meeting only with men immersed in. the 
cares of their country, always studying to 
support its welfare, and to signalize themr 
themselves in the temple of fame: I had 

feared 
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feared finding the women devoted to 
domestic duties^ and rarely emerging 
from the delightfol amusements of ra- 
tional retirement, to pay the debt of 
occasionally appearing in scenes of public 
life suited more to their rank than to their 
wishes. But the alarming accounts that 
I had heard were absolutely false, and a 
short acquaintance with both sexes, in- 
formed me how egregiously they had 
been wronged. The men condescend to 
divert their sense of public cares by pur- 
suing private pleasures with tolerable 
avidity, and the women are not ^o singu- 
larly modest and reserved as they have 
been described by travellers, who have 
unjustly represented them, as the most 
amiable of their sex in their own fami- 
lies, and the most forbidding when absent 
from them/* ^* The english ladies," re- 
plied the Count, ^^ have certainly, from 
time immemorial, been deemed as cruel 
as they are fair, and perhaps proud of 
their irreproachable renown, they have 

B S been 
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I^n encauragjed to pxe^erye a,t^ by: p^r* 
severing in ^ seyerity^ which the natural 
gentleness of the female sex couJl^^oAcr- 
lyise scarcely exert/' *' Whatever may 
have become of the motive^" ^nsw^red 
Lady Courtney, " the ^fiect certainly 
dp^g not remain in a^y v^ery trjpiublesos^^ 
degree; ^tiy n^ore than exists a^ong the 
Qien, that rigixjl adherence to their QVfn 
manners and opi^njions, and that contempt 
for those of other nations^ which, >ve are 
told, once formed the mjQsf striking £sf^ 
ture of their character, and tl^at of which 
they were the most proud: we may mf¥ 
hear an engUsh nobleman tallf; im favof of 
an abolition of all distinction^, w^ t^xy 
hear infidelity from a bjacjs: cpat, 0f tre^" 
spn from a red one ; aad we may hear tM 
government condemned a^ tyi^nnic^l a^d 
oppressive, whien iit§ very accuspr^ give th^ 
ifiost convincing proof of thie ^o^dApUP^ 
they place in its lenity find forl^^urance, by 
th^ ^easur^ ^/fl^ich thpy tajtp to i^cur itisjust 
chastisement," 'f It ^k^H b^ eonCKsspd," 

returned 






T^mtmtA the Coimh "-ihfit of ^9H >yMif^" 
the p^^ar st^l^ of jbhiobk^ vfiMch at* 
oifte lim<e 9iarWd {lie cngUs^ charsH^i^, 
mmw^y ^( admiratMMi^ . ba^ soaiewbat* 
suiEeMfl by, the facitity. with which they 
hw^ niogpi^i th^ eccentricities ^f other 
ndtii09«« without 'eiKfuiriHg if thfif w-ere 
(HW^Atal to the f^fpirk of their ow«.''. 
Ah, no^" i»t-eiTi^ed. Lady Courtney^: 
it is . act o)d-fashio<ied prejudice lofig 
sUk:^. obsolete^ otherwise they would not> 
buiUi hflM¥^ in the itaUan style of archir 
tectore, toitally regardless of the trifling 
yarinti^H . of climate; »or would they, 
mAum bsuk, revive the gothic taste of 
filffiitfhing th^XH, were it fiot, I presume, 
tQ mwk, «wre Mr#9gly by the force of 
C09<(raat, ftW di^i^venee between ancient 
aq4 piodwii maenets." '' Is it necessary," 
aabed Mr. Fletcher, '' to point out the 
difference ? I believe there will be little 
danger of co0founding them; I should 
rather iraagiae that it is with the laudable 
df«igo of sending us back, to the times of 

£ 4 simplicity 
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Sittplicity^ when the only preparation for 
tfte ancival of a guests was to strew the 
|k>or with a double quantity of rushes, to 
throw ia double quantity of wood upon 
the fire> to place before him the*^ largest 
portion of the repast^ and when it was 
bver^ to entertain him with the merriest 
story or cunningest device/' " If we have 
afs great a variety of manners as of archi- 
tecture/' replied Lady Courtney, " we 
shall certainly not risk being fatigued by 
sameness^ whilst we continue the amusing 
and rational plan of bringing the peculi- 
arities of all countries under one roof 
Is it not extremely entertaining to ascend 
a flight of steps after the fashion of th^ 
sixteenth century, then to walk through 
an egyptian hall into a grecian banquet-^ 
ing-room, or gothic ball-room, with 
painted windows and sash-lights, the re- 
cesses lined with glass and ornamented 
with etruscan vases? or into a turkish 
bed-chamber, ornamented full of images 
and hieroglyphics, leading to a roman- 

batb. 
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bath with the newest french fufnitui^e?" 
Very well,^ returned Mr. Fletcher, 
allowing a little poetical licence for 
the inconsistencies with which you charge 
us, this variety may not be without its 
advantages; we are told of Lucullus, that 
the style of his entertainments was pro« 
portionate to the splendor of the rooms 
hi which they were served, each apar-t- 
ment being distinguished by a name indi- 
cative of its rank in the scale of import- 
ance; and how agreeable it would be to 
take a bint from him and adapt our con- 
versation and manners to the costume of 
the apartment into which we might be 
introduced; we should then confine our 
topic of horses, to the stables; of politics, 
to the dining-room; of abstruse litera 
ture, to the study, and reserve the easy 
rattleand fascinating gallantry of the french 
man, for the boudoir; whilst in the cool 
veranda, my fair countrywomen • should 
adopt the compassionate custom of Italy, 
to relieve their husbands from the drud- 

e5 , gery 
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gery of ^ptc^rUiomg them, by deputing 
a cicesheo to pay $he attentions which are 
insipid froni those, who are only prompt- 
ed to bestow them by the old-fashioaed 
notions of conjugal love." '^Ah indeed," 
interrupted Lady Courtney, '^ yqu com-: 
pliment the italian ladies too highly if 
you suppose that they haye any customs 
with which the english ladies are unac-r 
quaipted; no, no, so far from it> they 
even improve upon the licence allowed 
us from time imm^monal, of having a 
ccmlier servent^; ours are chosen by the 
husband, or some elderly relation, your 
countrywomen wisely chuse for th^n- 
selves, which you must allow \s infinitely 
more agreeable; and they are generally 
independent enough to shew the world 
that they are proud of their choice, as 
they seldom take any pains to conceal it, 
which is certainly to the .credit of ^heir 
sincerity; but that is the delight of livr 
ing in a free country, the chains of vul- 
gar prejudiiS^ are not known, oh ! it is 
gUrely ^^jping to be free ! " The 
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The uneiHsiaese^ which Lady Courtney 
had concealed, as carefully^ as fihe had felt 
it^ acutely pointed the severity of her re^- 
Qiark. The happy are seldom rigid cen- 
son, and Lady Courtney had never lathed 
the follies of society, until this evenings 
when she found her spirits unequal to 
participating in them. The length and 
animation of the discourse, bad gained 
many attentive hearers, and her satire was 
concealed under such well feigned igno* 
ranee, that . some thought she actually 
meant it as praise, others however who bad 
been taught fay eiqierience^ to distinguish 
nurowly betweeo areal meaniiigj and one 
ironical, soon discerned the censure in dis* 
guise, and conscience unpolitely inform- 
ing them, that they were included among 
the objects of her pers^fflage, by— gsSym* 
pathetic movement they withdrew^ from 
the general circle, to make their com- 
ments in a smaller one. ^' What a shame^ 
less Cfieaturei'* e^cclaimed Lady Nevilj 
who had very naturally at the mention 
of cavalier servente, looked round the 

B 6 room. 
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rootn^ to see if Lord Stranton had ar- 
rived^ " her audacity exceeds all bounds, 
but what could be expected from an 
opera-dancer?'* " Yet your ladys^p 
must have beard the Count Rodalvi call 
her his sister, and his family is known to 
be one of the first in Tuscany/' Re- 
marked one of the party, who retained 
some candour, even when speaking of a 
beautiful woman. '^ The Count's calling 
her sister, does not prove her claim to 
affinity," said Lady John Talbot, " we all 
know he would oblige the Earl in any 
thing, as he is to become one of the 
family ; and perhaps in calling h^ sii^eF,. 
he only means to say, that she will be so 
when he marries Lady Emma." *' Very 
likely." *'More than probable." Every 
one repeated to this ingenious supposi- 
tion, and Lady Nevil continued, " I al- 
ways thought she had been accustomed 
to perform in public ; no one could sing 
and play* as she does, who had merely 
been taught music as an accomplkhment; 

what 
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what can Lady Stuart^ or Lady Glerney>. 
or Lady Mary Horton^ or half the ladies 
of our acquaintance play? and we alt 
know that they have been taught ever 
since they could] sit upright; I had the first 
masters in town myself^ for fourteen years^ 
and they used to play so charmingly all 
the time they stayed! and yet I should 
foel very unequal to performing in pub- 
lic/* " I dare say you would/* said Lady 
John, '' and I should be very glad if more 
were as diffident of their powers, for it 
is a terrible trial of patience, when peo* 
pie' fancy themselves so superlatively ac- 
CQBtplished, and still more when they are 
really so/' " I am wearied to death with 
Lady Courtney's praises!,*' returned Lady 
Nevil, " where she is, there is no rational 
conversation, and really her confidence 
increases so rapidly, under the protection 
of the gentlemen's applause, that it quite 
makes me tremble/* " What can make 
Lady Nevil tremble?" said Mr. Fletcher, 
who had overheard the conclusion of the 

sentence^ 
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sentence^ *' Lady Ncvil, whose charms 
would find a chawpion in every being, 
who saw them menaced^ by danger.'^ 
'^ We were speaking of Lady Courtney,'* 
replied the ready fair one, '' and 1 was la* 
menting the malevolent constructions that 
might be put on her charming vivacity, 
which would make the more candid, and 
those who were better acquainted with 
her, tremble." " How amiable is anxiety 
in such a cause,*' said Mr. Fletcher, " yoa 
are afraid the influience of Lady Courts 
ney's charms, may be weakened by the 
brilliancy of her wit, but trust me, they 
receive additional strength from its well 
turned sallies; the admiration of het 
beauty^ great as it is, might be transient, 
but the inexhaustible novelty and interest 
of her conversation rivets it." '^ And yet 
the novelty of her conversation," replied 
Lady John, ''has not raised her in the 
opinion of the censorious, and the efiects 
produced by it, however flattering to her 
vanity, may not be very beneficial to her 

character; 
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duuraicter; observe I speak only of the 
ti^rn which the illnalured may give to it." 
'' YouF lady^ip speaks with your accus-? 
tomed candor, asd penetration/' said Mr. 
Fletoh^r^ without departing from his ac- 
customed sincerity. 



'^ Envy will merit as its shade pursue, 
^jfifl l^^ |he fliiadpir Ff <»ve tie inlwtace true. 



f» 



'' The censorious and ill-natured, are cer- 
tainly intolerable pests in polite society, 
and the most alarming consideration is, 
that their mischief, when once suffered to 
break out, is incalculable; it is like the 
plague, destroying all before it; its wrath 
will not be* appeased by the sacrifice of 
the original offender, whos^ character may 
have been wantonly offered for inves- 
tigation, the spirit of enquiry spreads, a 
general scrutiny may be made, and where 
can any one say the evil shall end ?" He 
was called away, and Lady Nevil enquired 
if Mf. Fletcher was in jest or earnest, in 

what 
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what he said?, as she never could know 
exactly what he meant. " Lord, my dear,*' 
replied Lady John Talbot peevishly, ^' \ 
should never have done, if I always asdced 
myself the meaning of people's words^ 
and as to jest or earneist, nine times out 
of ten, they are to be taken which way 
you find the most convenient; but all 
who are connected with the Earl of Dre- 
lincourt, acquire some ridiculous way of 
thinking or peculiarity of manner; I »ever 
could admire either Lord Courtney or 
Signior Rodalvi, about whom the women 
were once so fatiguing, as the men are 
now with this illustrious lady of the 
opera." Lady Nevil knew very well, 
that her dear friend's opinion respecting 
Lord Courtney, and Signior Rodalvi, had 
not always been of the non-admiring class, 
but with all the forbearance of modern 
manners, she affected implicitly to believe 
her, and as she did not see Lord Stranton, 
she went with her to the altar of the blind 
goddess, where every passion is forgot- 
ten. 
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ten, or swallowed up in the agitations 
produced by her decrees: here every c4ie 
was intent on deceiving^ or guantfi% 
against deception; on encreasing their 
store or their debts; on making unerring 
calculations, or lamenting the unforseen 
chances by which they were defeated; 
anci the beauty of Venus, or the wisdom 
of Minerva^ would have been, displayed in 
vain, when opposed to the calls of avarice> 
and the fluctuations of hope and fear, in 
the breast of every individual. 

Lord Courtney's sacrifices^ to Bacchus^ had 
not been very successful; he was grave and 
silent, and unfortunately he could not be. 
so, without drawing attention; for the rer • 

putation of being a professed wit, or droll; 
however enviable and delightful it may 
be conudered, by those vdio never could 
attain it, ' has one inconvenience to its 
pojssessor, who is aever allowed the pri- 
vilege, liberally granted to other mortals^ 
of having his hours of care and d\fllness> 
but is expected to be always merry him* 
selfi and to msike every one around hini 

merry 
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meiry tak(9. TbiP ii^ npt hQwei^r gt id) 
timas Ml ^li^ t9A, aiift L^rd Courtaey 
iif^Arer Cotiiinci it omre clifficuU ^ tbfifi at thjs 
moment ; he therefoi^ weqt t^ tbe f^rwi 
centre of attcaction^ i^esre wit »s jresidUy 
dii^Mised widi »5 unprpfitfible; a £»ult 
of wkbok it k y«ry often accused* even hj 
those who possess it in tbe highest per<- 
feetioR. It hapfMenad unfortonately that 
Sir Edward Clay toHj had this evening l&e^ 
wise devoted himself to the hoar^dof grecA; 
clothe not less to divert ufieosy rdlec-- 
tions^ than to withdfaw his usual attcn* 
tions from Lady Courtney, whom he had 
sttounoned resolution to leave after lAe 
conclusion of Ae music. Loird Coort-. 
ney was v«ry osudb in the humour la 
quairel with hi9sself> and to divert the 
inclinatioo he resolved to quarrel with 
Ssr Edward; marked coldness^ formal 
etvilty, and eenemonious attention* be^ 
gun the attod£> but in vain^ he had the 
fieid of combat entirely to himself, for 
Sir Edward, conscious and dejected, bore 
patientiy a conduct, which he felt he had 

incurred. 



kicurcc)^ % i^ i»jp«4f npe of his own; 

t^ aa^vHtr K^emwU, tbe : pcrsifd^9ality 9f 
whicb^ he trwle«jl i¥a$ Q^^t^lHterv^td fey .wy 
oilier person. JKs forfbsumncfe, pravok^ 
s<jfl mor<!r the Mfutetr^mg impetiioiHty ef 
LoMrd Cowtwy, ^^hoiwpMt^d itfto^oi^r 

t^jmpt; mi ypd^r f^i^ i^ci^^ hh inmSitf 
b^e^ni^ too obyipu^ tp mciapc Mmk ol)$er<-. 
V9tion #f tjbie coipj^i^^y^ pr Sir j^d^i^ari^ 
j»$t r^iifii^t^mt l^r4 C«#rtBey h94 
pluy^ pafcleesiy^ pf vti4:h h^ inigjbl 
s^M^ Uavf been e^nvinoed by th^ i^pidity 
of fe^ loi^^; for vfh^re W atleotion to the 
my^stjepies of $Giepi^^ i$ megl^fe^^ every 
QD^ kiiuUy «n4eftvwi§ to c^tmviace tfee 
unwary play#]r> tkwt siovi^biiig mow tbafi 
•iren good c^acis, h neM^^mfy. JUord 
C^iirtney had l^t all th# money im had 
brought yrith him> and Sir Edward oferad 
to l0nd him iirhat he ha4 oecaiuoR for^ hu% 
biB coldly deelinied borrowing of him^ bhA 
tminediately requested Lprd ^ohn Talbot 

to hccom% \ik Ciiedttorj fiar the sum vfkieh 

he 
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he ^'anted; Sir Edward^ notwithstanding 
he felt much hurtj said ivith great polite- 
ness, '' Did you fear finding me a severe 
creditor, my lord, that you would not ho* 
nor me, by becoming my debtor?" " No* 
sir," replied he, with unjustifiable con- 
tempt in his manner, '' I have not learned 
to fear you, but before I lay myself under 
obligations to any man, I like to be con- 
vinced of his 'sincerity/' This remark^ 
could not posdbly be suffered to pass un^ 
noticed; Sir Edward replied with becom- 
ing spirit. Lord Courtney retorted with 
unbecoming warmth, for he was certainly 
the aggressor, and after some severe re- 
marks on both sides. Sir Edward said> 
^^ Lord Courtney, you well know that you 
have injured me in a point> for which the 
friendship of your life could ill atone; I 
am sorry you add insult to injury, not 
that you can by it, encrease the unhappi- 
ness which you have already caused me, 
but, as it argueSji what I did not expect 
from you, a littleness of mind, which can- 
not 
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not pardon the man whom you know you 
have wronged." " 'Tis well sir/* replied 
Lord. Courtney, '^ 'tis well you have ac- 
quainted me that yo4i consider yourself 
.aggrieved, I pould not indeed pardon 
myself now, were I to omit telling you, 
that for every wrong which I hav.e com- 
mitted against you, whatever satisfaction 
you may reqiiire shall be given." 

We ^ suppose that few of our readers^ 
are ignorant of the nature of the fashion- 
able reparation for wrongs, real or ima- 
ginary; we call it reparation, for as to 
the satisfaction to be derived from it, we 
never could thoroughly understand, from 
what source the satisfactory sensations were 
to . arise; but this ignorance we frankly 
acknowledge proceeds from our not ever 
having been engaged in such agreeable 
amusements, chusing rather to leave them 
to those sons. of valour, who can digest 
a bracQ of bullets, and find them , 



«i 



Proper food, 
Feri*3ttrrifH»viiodd%lit in blood.*' . -^ 

The 
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th^ harnnony of the c6ita|^tfify "it^ 
rafher distuirbed by thU arffkif, b^t as tlie 
disputants left the room, aAd* fi>¥t1iBSitely 
noiae other of the j^kd's family W<^ pt^ 
* sent at the tiitie if feSagpeiied^ dbfiyiGte of 
kll thftt had* pai^edi was p^dpbfei^ by lh« 
sapient Lord John> Who i^ihiailrked^ that 
''^ bf all silly, obsbletrf things, «ureiy ittll- 
tending for the claims of fri^ndlsUipi or 
the honor of women, y^ the motsit absurd* 
and the greatest tbrtUre to the pati^fice 
of i-ational creature^. \^^hb tUiiiks df 
the first But boys at school ? and aii to the 
last, the ladies are ablie to defend' iheidi* 
selves, and Lady Courtney as well ais any- 
I know, can stand forth in her own vihdi* 
cation.*' *' And who dares assert' that heir 
conduct needs vindication^^' ^nc|tiij%d a 

voice which sounded like thundi^r in the 

■ 

ears of the affirightfed peer; h^ looked 
around, and foutid that it had pfoccfedM 
frcmi Edmund, who hearing sbifie itymf 
reports of the misunderstanding betweea 
Clayton and Lord Courtly, had just eOh 

tered 



lered the room lb ^Kin hif^lli^nee res- 
pecting ir> as Lord Joftm was making his 
htsn^tk^HG, ^ if there be any one^'^ he coiih 
tinued> '^ Mrho has the tem^ty to breaffhe 
a ^dspiciott of Lady Courtney's hotior, Uii 
Mm d& il now5 and he i^hafit find thftf iite 
4^em6 iff ifot (^onndered by me of trivial 
import, iior shall* it be ^susity defamed." 
iiis eyes darted indignant ligfitning as he 
^dlke, his attitude afid figure might hove 
he^a compared by a heathen poet to 
fh^e of Jove, when he pTiepares to hurt 
bli thunder' on a guilty World, or tk^ 
angry MarSi when he rtishes forth to 
ikttle, or to any other deity that the 
t^(&r tA^ like betted ; but a$ we wish to 
be uniform/we^hall notviolate the co^tumm 
of our christian history, by pagan coinpari«- 
aons^ and will therefore content our^elve^ 
notwithstanding it may savour of the 
haOws, with saying that he looked like the 
€}]am|Mm of England, when* h^ flir#ws 
4lepcr his glove; (which ; he knows no mie 
idil > vmtvm to t9ke iqp) aiid challengv* 

the 
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the world to dispute the claim of tke 
illustrious monarch to the throne. But 
alas! we are obliged to repeat^ that ^' the 
days of chivalry are past/' and the Count's 
challenge was, like the champion's, suf- 
fered to passT unnoticed in respectful 
silence, he waited some moments, and 
receiving no answer, he continued,/' Ma- 
levolent indeed must be the heart, whicli 
could censure the unguarded vivacity of 
innocence, and despicable the courage 
which could hear it censured unjustly^ 
and remain inactive in its vindication/' 
He left the room as jbte spoke, bestowing 
oil Lord John, a glance of mingled res^mtt 
mmt and contempt, which made hi|n feel 
abashed, for thie 



'< Grave rebuke tetere in yootfaful beaatj. 
Had added grace inyiacible.*' 



Lady Courtney was soon the only per^ 
son who remained ignorpnt of the eoiH 
fiision, of which she had uBcoxnciQUsly 

been 
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been the cause, and i^cn Lprd DrelipT 
canrt, unable to conceal his uneasiness resr " 
pecting his son, requested his family |o 
retufn hoixie, she alone, was at a loss to 
account for the gloom which pervaded 
the party. 

Lord Courtney however had arrived 
at home some time before, and bis 
servant said, that he had gone to bed 
rather indisposed with the head-ach; but 
the Earl could not feel satisfied without 
ocular demonstration, of his sonSs safety, 
and therefore went into his chamber, 
where he had the happiness of finding 
him, apparently in undisturbed repose; 
he left the room with very different sen- 
sations from those which had agitated him 
on entering it; for all his ideas of chivalry^ 
and feats of arms, and fair renown, had 
been put to flight, by the dread of his 
son'$ danger; and though he was of too 
high courage, and possessed too nice a 
sense of the laws of honor, to advise the 
refusal of a challenge from an equal, who 

Vol. III. F conceived 
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ronceived hitnself aggrieved^ yet to send 
one without even the plea of injury^ was 
as Opposite from his principles of recti- 
tude, in all caseSj as it was in this instance 
agonizing to his parental feelings. 



Chap. 
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Cbap; XXXIX. 



Oh humaa life how mutable, how Tti* I 
How thy wide •orrowi circixttscnbe thy Jey t 
A raomy islaiid in « fltoranr mamt 
Aspot of azore iu a doiidy dty. 



iooTr« 



THE Eari bad flattered himself too mac]h, 
m supposing that the^oeeis 4}9tWieen his 
smi> and Sir Edward^ would end without 
further iineasiness. The fofpief had re- 
turned, home in the heigl|t of paosion^ 
and sent a challenge to the latter^ which 
however he might condemn^ when res- 
tored to the cool u»e of his Uhprejudiced 
^reason^ he was yet too much enslaved by 
iKdne shame to retyact. 

J 9 Lord 
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Lord Courtney was ready to acknow- 
ledge to himself that he alone had been 
to blame^ but to acknowledge it to the 
world was. a very different thing, and as 
difficult as it would have been humiliat- 
ing. He had the firmest reliance on his 
wife's honor, and not only believed Sir 
Edward's principles sufficiently strict to 
forbid any idea of tempting her, to, debase 

it, but even thought him infinitely more 

• 

to be pitied than condemned; yet such is 
the subjection in which modern honour 
holds its votaries that he preferred risking 
his own life, and that of a fellow-creature, 
the happiness of his family/ and' the repu- 
ta'tion of hi«; wife/ to making ah acknow* 
ledgement that his. challenge had been 
sent in a moment of inebriated madness. 
He was very anxious that Edmund should 
.accompany him, but durst not propose it, 
lest that young man, mpre reasonablie, 
though not less courageous, should nqt 
only refuse to attend him, but endeavour 
to prevent the meeting. He however 

resolved 
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resolved to sound him as to his opinion 
on the subject, and accordingly finding 
an ojpportiinity to be alone with hiro, he 
began the conversation, by saying, "Do 
you not think that Clayton used mis ill 
last night?" " Not having been present 
at your dispute/' replied Edmund, " I 
am not able to judge of the* merits or 
demerits of either party; but I will en- 
gage to say, that Clayton thought you 
used him ill." " I care not what he 
thought,'* said Lord Courtney impati- 
ently, ^'^ I think that he aspersed my 
honor, and that I could take no means of 
vindicating it which woiild be too severe." 
Edmund enquired in what the aspersion 
had consisted. He could not answer very 
clearly, because he rtolly did not know, 
but he still dwelt on the injurious ex- 
pressions which Sir Edward had used, and 
i;epeating that he conceived himself bound 
to take notice of them, he again en- 
quired Edmund's opinion as to the jus* 

p 3 tice 
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tice of his cause^ and the proper method 
of asserting it. Edmund had the rare 
merit of always thinking for himself a 
privilege which is much seldomer ex- 
erted by rational beings than is generally 
imagined^ some^ indeed^ may suppose^ 
iMhen they adopt a mode of conduct re* 
Iharkable for any whim or singularity, 
that to the wondering plain folks who are 
Content to proceed quietly in the beaten 
fttick, their eccentricity will prove that 
they think for themselves; but they will 
be internally "convinced that if iis for fa- 
shion's sake^ and to make others thrnk df 
them. 

Edmund took not the opinion 0f any 
one for the guide of his conduct^ which 
he governed by the unalterable rule 6f 
right and wrong, as pointed out by rea- 
son, not by custom. He adopted no ideas 
because they were general, i^or was 
he ashamed of confessing any, because 
they were singular; and he now refused 

to 
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to espouse I^ord. Courtney's cauae^ noN 
witkstandliiig his esteem far hiaij because 
ke txnild no< regard it as just. 

Lor4 Courtney was much hurt by £d« 
nmnd's firmness in opposing his wishes. 
<' I flattered mys^C" said he, '* that where 
my interest was concerned, you would 
have;wave4 your difference of opiQion/' 
*' And bow could I really serve your inte- 
rest hy assisting you in endangering ypui: 
own life, or that of a worthy man whom 
you have oflTended?*' enquired Edmui^d, 
'^ I think that he has offended me'' replied 
Lord Courtney, '^and this is the article iq 
which your opinion differs from mine: 
but laying aside every consideration 
which I might have expected from your 
friendship, there is something due to the 
honor of your sister, I confess that I ex*- 
pected more alacrity in such a cause." 
^^ Point out the man who dares to asperse 
it>" replied Edmund, ^' and I will then 
evince my alacrity in defending it; but I 
should do it little service were I to pub- 

F 4 lish 
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Ifsh to the world, that I fight to vindicate 
what needs no vindication, to clear from 
suspicion what never was suspected; I 
will not take credit for my scruples of 
conscience respecting duelling, for in this 
instance it is not by them alone^ that I 
%m deterred; though at all times and in 
all cases the subject in a religious point 
of view is wholly indefensible. Society wc 
iare told requires soime mode of punish* 
ing offences, which however inimical to 
its good understanding, and continuance^ 
may yet not be cognizable by law, or if 
they were, where it is asked^ is the man of 
spirit) who would not rather redress his 
own wrongs, than be obliged to the tardy 
justice of another for their reparation ? It 
is urged that calumny will only be si- 
lenced, impertinence awed, and insult 
subdued^ by the dread of being obliged 
by weapons more powerful than words to 
answer' for the liberty which they have 
taken; there may be policy in forbearing 
to enquire with too great severity into 

this 
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this mode of vindicating wounded ho- 
nor^ but no one can pretend to palliate 
the gnilt of a man who from wilful mis- 
apprehension risks the sacred blessing of 
existence in the cause of obstinacy; who 
conscious of being the transgressor yet 
unjustly usurps a privilege which would 
scarcely be defensible even if he felt hini- 
self injured^ and had no other way of 
proving bis regard for his honor, than 
by shewing that its defence was held 
more sacred by him than life itself. In 
short if you were impelled to give, or to 
receive a challenffe, from a conviction 
that you were justified to yourself at least 
in the occasion of it, then notwithstand- 
ing my disapprobation of this ordeal of 
modern honor, I would accompany you, 
and rather die by your side, than see you 
injured, or insulted: when on the contrary 
I know that you internally acquit Clay- 
ton, of the most distant intention to 
either injure or insult, and even that you 
cannot avoid charging yourself with in- 

F 5 * 'tendino: 
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tending both, you must excuse me from 
countenancing an unjust usurpation of 
the privileges of single combat^ by which 
it was never meant for the aggressor to 
dhallenge the aggrieved, nor would I affect 
(b approve what I condemn, or be ac- 

4 

cessary to a meeting, the event of which 
might possibly plunge your family and 
my sister into misery/' Edmund re- 
mained firm in his opinion, and Lord 
Courtney was obliged to conceal his own, 
as he did not wish Edmund to know, that 
like the generality of people who con- 
sult their friends, he had previously re- 
vived how to act, independant of any 
advice that might be given; and the op- 
position which he had met with, only 
confirmed him the more in his observance 
of secrecy, respecting his intention, as he 
would rather have owed a reconciliation 
with his antagonist, to a candid acknow- 
ledgment of his own errors, than to the 
interference of peace-officers. As the 
hour approached, which was appointed 

for 
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for his meeting with Clayton^ Lord Court- 
ney contrived to elude the observation 
of his family, and by increased cheerful- 
nessj to make them unsuspicious of any 
impending danger. But before he left 
the house^ he pressed Everilda to his 
bosom> fervently imploring the blessing 
of heaven upon her^ nor could he at that 
moment entirely conceal the emotion 
to which his various sensations gave birth ; 
and she fielt affected by the ardor of his 
manner^ though she had not the most 
distant suspicion of its cause. 

<' With* what affection' he always treats 
me V she said to herself, " how amiable 
he is! and how fortunate I ought to con- 
sider myself, in b^ing united to so es- 
timable a man, and by him related to 
so worthy a family! I will no longer 
trifle with the esteem of those whom I 
love, no longer lessen it by a struggle 
for dominion, which even if acquired, 
J should only owe to my perseverance 
in folly, and to their real superiority, 

F 6 in 
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in yielding the victory, rather than pro- 
long the contest for it; I will lay, aside 
the idle desire of attracting admiration, 
which when gained, creates no pleasure 
in my heart, already occupied with the 
tenderest esteem for my husband; the 
unmeaning attention of a frivolous croud, 
shall be exchanged for the approbation 
of my own friends, and the good opinion 
of the few, who may be deserving and 
amiable as they are/' With these resolu- 
tions worthy of her superior attainments, 
and naturally amiable disposition. Lady 
Courtney left the dressing-room, to join the 
ladies, who were at work in the break- 
fast parlour. No one had more fascinat- 
ing powers than she possessed, and never 
before had she exerted them so fully, 
never before had she appeared so truly 
captivating; no severity of remark, des- 
troyed the playfulness of her wit, no 
prejudice obscured her judgment, no 
caprice or contradiction, dictated her 
opinions; she was gentle, affectionate, 

and 
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and obliging^ goodhumouredly acknow- 
ledging her errors^ and saying that she 
should not be guilty of them so often 
if her friends did not by forgiving er 
too early, deprive her of the time neces- 
sary to repent of them. In the meantime 
the ' hostile parties bad met^ and Lord 
Courtney was accompanied by a gentle- 
man under sailing orders for the East 
Indies^ and Sir Edward by a foreigner of 
rank; the seconds vainly endeavoured 
to reconcile them^ neither would allow 
himself to be in the wrong, or could con- 
vince his adversary of the contrary. At 
length. Lord Courtney said, ^' You per- 
ceive Sir Edward, my friend is anxious 
that oiur^isunderstanding should be ami- 
cably settled ; it is a natural wish on his 
part, and doubtless your friend may enter* 
tain a similar one, but when resolutions 
are made, arguments are wearisome as they 
are unnecessary. My determination is 
fixed; I esteem you an.d believe you to be a 

man 
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man of honor> but unless you will retmct 
the expressions which you used last night, 
I must consider you as my enemy:'' he 
paused for a reply^ Sk* Bdward answered, 
^^ To retract what I then said, my lord, 
would be to criminate myself, by allow- 
ing that I had asserted a falsehood, I spoke 
what I felt, and what I must consider to 
be true ; but I will say, that I spoke it 
without an intention to df&nd; and if 
this acknowledgment will satisfy you, I 
shall be happy to forget the past; jf -not, 
it is all the apology that I can make, and 
more than in strict justice I am required 
to give/' " Then you have already said 
enough, sir," replied Lord Courtney, 
^^ our opinions differ, and words only, 
will not cause them to agree; the first 
iireis yours." -He turned pale as he ut- 
tered these words, for though his courage 
was unsubdued^ his affections spoke, and 
at that moment he forcibly felt the value 
of the life which he rashly placed in the 

disposal 
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disposal of chance; alas! an unhappy 
chance guided Clayton's hand^ and though 
he had turned round and averted his eyes^ 
as he discharged the fatal weapon^ it yet 
carried an unerring aim; the ball pene- 
trated the hip of Lord Courtney, who 
fired his own pistol in the air, and then 
sunk upon the earth. It was the trans- 
action of a moment; Clayton ran to raise 
Lord Courtney, and in an agony of sor- 
row, lamented the unhappiness of his fate, 
in thtis unintentionally injuring a man 
whom he sincerely esteemed. '^ My dear 
sir,*' replied Lord Courtney, "you add 
to my sufferings by condemning yourself, 
where I alone have been to blame; and I 
call on those gentlemen to witness, that 
be the consequence of my wound what 
it may, I entirely acquit you, and declare, 
that in this insitance and in every other in 
which I have known you, your conduct 
has been uniformly that of a man of 
honor, and of one whom I should ever be 
proud to rank among my friends." He 

attempted 
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attempted to rise^ but was unable; those 
around him mournfully contemplated the. 
change produced in his countenance^ by 
the sufferings of a fe,w minutes^ though 
he endeavoured to conceal the anguish he 
endured^ and again addressing himself to 
Clayton, said with firm composure^ ^' I 
feel worse than I at first injagined myself 
to be; if you my dear sir, wish to oblige 
me, you will take the steps necessary for 
your safety; and for that of those gentle- 
men, then however this unfortunate aflTair 
may terminate, the knowledge of your 
being beyond th«. reach of harnni, will 
greatly relieve my mind." Sir Edward 
refused to hear of flight, and declared his 
resolution not. to leave Lord Courtney, 
until he knew the extent of his danger; 
at length however, the entreaties of, his 
own second, and the uneasiness which 
he saw his refusal occasioned, determined 
him to depart; when shaking hands with 
his unfortunate antagonist, and breathing 
a sigh of regret and self-rreproach^ he en- 

tered 
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tered the can'iage with his friend, and was 
rapidly whirled' out of sight. Thfe re- 
mpva] of Lord Courtnc^y was neither so 
easy nor so expeditious. The pain of his 
wounds intense even in a recumbent pos- 
'A^ ture, was rendered almost intolerable by 
llpiotion; but it was easy to perceive as he 
approached the end of his journey^ that 
the idea of plunging his family into un* 
happiness was more agonizing to him 
than his own sufferings. *' I think I could 
be conveyed privately into the house/' 
he said to the servant who supported him, 
'' I would then have it reported, that I 
had fallen from my horse, the surgeons 
could be sent for without exciting alarm, 
and their opinion might be kept secret.'* 
The servant endeavoured to make him 
easy by promising to evade discovery; 
but an anxious parent is not to be de- 
ceived. The Earl, when he found his son 
had left the house, without mentioning 
to what place he was going, was exceed- 
ingly alarmed^ and when Edniundi whom 

he 



he htA seat ta Sir £d$^ai^ ntiir^ed v^h 
the unwelcome tidings^ t|ia| Me al^o way 
ffom hoine> the ipqifiiipg was passiedby 
)am in a state of the most torturing stts^ 
pence; in walking from t%e windQW ef 
bis study^ to the top of the stairs in w^iteh* 
ing^ a«d listening for his son*s return. At 
length the moinent came^ when he saw 
bim indeed return^ but pale, woqi^ded, 
^nd sinking undei? the firm support of 
his active attendant; then suspense was. 
changed for the most horrid certainty, 
be bdieved him about to expire before 
bis eyes, and it was long before he coyld 
listen, to Lord Courtney's assurancesi> that 
he was only sjightly hurt, and his en- 
treaties that his father would infoirm the 
family of the accidents that had befallen 
him, in such a mwner, as would quiet any 
apprehensions that they might .otherwise 
entertain; whilst they were debating, a 
door was opened, and Lord Drelincourt 
fearing lest any one might enter suddenly^ 
went himself into the breakfast-xoom, 

where 



vi^re tltt Ibdies ii^ert conyevsiiig with, 
the most cheerftil* eordialkj. Tke agi- 
tated appearance of the Eari dpew g^^ieral; 
^tentianj, and Lady Dreliaccwft enqHirtd^ 
iff' the tenderest accents^ if be wasindta- 
p6sed? ^ No/' replied he he»latmg> '^ I 
am not ill^ but." Ife paused^ and invol- 
untarily looked at Lady Courtney^ with 
such earnest meanings that $he Mt 
alarmed^ and vras about to express her 
tlesr&, vrhen Clanidina> who had been all 
the morning in hicr dressing-room alone^ 
rjisbed into (he rdom^ and cbspiing her 
hands in the attitude of des^ir^ esclaimed^ 
''Oh God ! is it Clayton who has dyed bis 
hands in blood ^ wretched^ wretched Clau- 
dina ! never again canst thou knaw peace^ 
Clayton has become a miurdeKer ! oh I w4iy 
did I live fo hear the dreadful tidings?' - 
Scarcely had she uttered these words^ 
when she fell senseless- on the floor^ with 
^ttch violence^ that the consternation waA 
universal^ and whilst the young ladies 
rang for attendants^ and endeavoured to 

restore 
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pestore her to life, the Earl, took .Lady 
Drelincqurt from the room, unperceived 
by the rest of the party. , 
• Everilda was much shocked, by the: un- 
happy condition of her friend, whose agita- 
tion, had thus betrayed the secret of her at- 
tachment, which she had hitherto guarded 
with such cautious firmness, that evenXady> 
Courtney haid never suspected its existence. 
Now that she was convinced of it, she ad- 
mired the delicacy of Claudina's conduct 
as much as she condemned the impru- 
dence of her own. *' Alas!" she thought, 
« whilst my loved friend was sinking un- 
der the effort of concealing a virtuous,* 
tho' unfortunate attachment, I was sacri- 
ficing duty and propriety, to gratify my 
vanity, by encouraging the attentions of 
one, whose affection I had once possessed, 
and had requited with treachery and in- 
gratitude: what has ray. boundless love 
of admiration done ? . I have by it- des- 
troyed the favourite companion of my 
youth; awakened the sensibility of a wor- 
thy 
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Ihy mat) to misery; mortified the husband 
whom I adore; disoblio^ed the friends 
wbo&e good opinion i Would die to. de- 
serve; and' incurred the censure of all^ 
wbo value virtue too highly^ to pardon 
the appearance of vice." The tears swam 
in Lady Courtney's brilliant eyes, during 
these reflections, and as she bent over 
Claudina's U£eless form, they fell on her 
pale cheek, aiid seemed like dew*drops, 
hanging on the pensive lilly. ''Alas!!' 
exclaimed Lady Courtney, turning to 
Lady Rosamond, " had I sooner known 
the state of my Claudina's fieart,^ what 
folly and unhappiness, might have beieh 
avoided:" Lady Rosamond undei*stood 
the penitent expression, of her counte- 
nance, and unwilling to add to her affiic-^ 
tion, ) kindly pressed her hand, saying, 
''To acknowledge an error, is to forsake 
it/and all may yet be well." The ladies had 
been so intent on recovering Claudjna, 
that they had never enquired into the 
cause, of her situation, but Lady Rosa- 
mond's 
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mond'a words awadDcaiiig a desire .to knaw 
what had really befalkn Sir Bdward Gbqr* 
tpn^ and how Ctafldiiia b»l hccard of aiijr 
circufiifltence relative to bim^ Ladjr Goutt- 
ney ariced the aMendailts» if thej ikn«w smj 
thing of the mat ti^r? but they rc|dted only 
by looks of dtsmay^and coincioustiess, whieh 
atarmed more than Worda coirid have done. 
Lady Couttney impatiently tepeati^ her 
.enquiries^ and finding thiat wben aH were 
addressed^, none would answer^ she de- 
^manded of Branca an inim^iAte repiyt 
Bianca turned pale^ ^^ What would you 
know my lady?'' she enquired m trem- 
bling accent. '^ I wish to know ;wfaat has 
occasioned Claudina's ahrm, And if you 
have heard any thing concerning Sir Ed- 
ward Clayton ? you before comprehended 
me/ 1 am well assured by your cousite- 
aance, and I detest prevarication/' Bi- 
anca unaccustomed to being harshly spoken 
to^ burst into tears and re{dted^ '' Alss! 
my lady^ pardon my unwillingness, to in'- 
form you bf an event, which may. reduce 

you 



yi>a to a state even worse than that of Lady 
Clattdind; SirEdvrard Clayton is well^ but 
lie has wounded my lord in a duel, and'—*-" 
Svertida stayed not to hear more^ for 
darthig from the rootn^ with the rapidity 
of lightening, l^he flew to Lord Courtney's 
apartment. 

He was laid on the bed, support^ by 
Sdinund/Lady Drelincourt was weeping 
over him, and the E^l was conversing 
with the stifg6ons who had just arrived, 
£verilda's shrieks filled the room, andsup^ 
porting herself with one hand on the foed^ 
post, she covered her eyes with the other, 
unable to endure the expression of pain, 
which at a single glance she had perceived 
in her husband's countenance. Her agony 
increase Lord Cotlrtney%! **Oh! my 
tveriida," he faintly exclaimed, 'M shall 
h^ar thy shtiekik even in my grave, already 
they vibrate through my soul." At the 
sound of his voice she instantly became 
calm, for a few moments, but her agita- 
tion soon returned, and throwing herself 

on 
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on her knees by him^ she said in a quick 
toiiq, 'r My Henry, tell me you forgive 
me- — I know you will die — I shall not 
long survive you— Our separation will ht 
shorty and we shall be reuyniied to part no 
more." Lady Drelincourt burst afresk 
into tears, and the Earl tenderly exhorted 
Everilda to retire. No entreaties how- 
ever . could prevail on her to move, '^ If 
Henry will suffer me in his presence^ I wiU 
never, l^ave him," was her answer, an^ 
he requested that she might be indulged 
in every thing she wished, but it .was 
urged, that her presence would impede 
the perfoKmance of the necessary; though 
painful operation, of searching for the 
balU this argument had some effect, she 
consented to retire, but suddenly^ her 
faculties became suspended^, by her feel- 
ings, fe^r seemed to chill h^r^ blood, thie 
crimton current appeared frozen in bqr 
veins, and she was conveyed cold and mor 
tionle^s, to her own apar,tmjent. ^Anxiety 
and foreboding sorrow, prevailed^ through- 
out 
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out the house> and encreased the sad sus* 
pence in which every one was held^ du- 
ring the interval that necessarily e|arpsed 
before an opinion of Lord Courtney's 
danger could be formed. Thie female 
domestics wept incessantly^ whilst attend* 
ing on their ladies, for Lady Maria^ whose^ 
sensibility was of the sickliest and most 
helpless kind, had thrown herself into hys- 
terics^ and was added to the number of 
invalids. Lady Rosamond's strength^ of 
mind was now truly valuable, and Emma 
resolutely following the laudable example 
given by her sister, concealed her tears, 
and checked the sighs with which her 
heart seemed breaking, to wait qn the 
sick^ to console the unhappy, and to re- 
lieve the minds of those around her, by 
taking every care upon herself. The sur- 
geons were successful in their first at- 
tempt to extract the ball, and the family 
yielding to the flattering suggestions of 
hope, forgot their recent fears, and re- 
joiced as if the object of them, were aU 
Vol. III. . G ready 
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ready ffeed from every probability of 
impending danger. Soon however these 
illusions vanished^ Lord . Courtney daily 
sttink under the effects of his wounds he 
became visibly weaker^ and his physicians 
feared the fatal termination of a disorder> 
already attended by every unfavourable 
symptom. 



Chap. 
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CffAY. XL. 



WhaC pIOMure caA the bunting heart pogieu, 
In the last partial and 8e?ere distress? ^ 
Can fame, wi^Uh, honor, titles, joy bestow, 
Ami make the laboring breast with transport glow! 
The gaudy trifles pid our dawning light, 
But oh t how weak their influence on our'ni^ht. 
Then fame, wealth » honor, titles, vainly b&om, - 
Nor shed one ray df comfort on the toma. 

.MRS. M^nAN. 



THE saflTerings of the Earl whilst he con- 
temfflated the sad change already wrought 
in the darling child of his hearty the hope 
of his life^ the iSource of all his joys^ ex- 
ceeded the powers of description. He 
gazed in silent anguish^ on Lord Court- 
n<^y'sattered form^ so 1 a tely distinguished 
^like by strength, and elegance^ now 

c 9 wasted 
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wasted to a shadow., sinking under de^ 
bility^ and exhausted by languor; his 
cheek, where health had once spread her 
richest tints, was now mocked by the 
crimson glow of hectic fever; his eyes, 
where lately intelli^^ence had dwelt in 
liquid lustre, now faded under the influ- 
ence of disease^ and were only . occa- 
sionally lighted up by momentary hope, 
to contrast more forcibly, the despair that 
quickly succeeded, from the conviction, 
which his own feelings forced upon him. 
Dreadful trial to fond parents, and af- 
fectionate friends! dreadful indeed, it is 
to behold the sufferings of those whom 
we love! there are moments, when the 
sympathy excited by them, beconw^s so 
agonizing, that self-love teaches us to 
look forward with comparative r6signa* 
tion, to the hour, when it will no longer 
be so painfully called forth; when the 
most mouimful recollections of happiness 
past, never to be recalled, the bitterest 
rtgrets for social delights, fled never to 

be 
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be again enjoyed^ appear more easy to 
be borne^'than the quick transition from 
hope to fear, the lingering torments of 
doubt, and the agonizing pangs of sus- 
pense. Every evil is magnified, whilst 
there appears a possibility of averting 
it; but when once known to be inevitable, 
it is submitted to, with a fortitude which 
diminishes its force. The very hopeless- 
ness of grief, inspires courage to attenipt 
its subjection, and the mind dwells on 
the past with a melancholy tender- 
ness, that softens the remembrance of its 
loss. 



'' Hid the sharp pang we feel for friends deceased, 
UnWted last, with anguish we must die; 
But nature bids its rigour should be eas'd. 
By lenient time, ancTstrong necessity. 
Tiiese calm the passions, and sabdue the mind, 
To bear th' appointed lot of human-kind." 



Mornful indeed were all around, but 
faint were the sufferings of the most af- 
flicted, in comparison with the agonies 

G 3 which 
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which rent the bosom/ /of-Bverilda; she 
beheld her husband^ the object of her 
youthful love, doomed to die, yet fondly 
clinging to life; and his anxiety to live, 
distracted her even more than the dread 
of his death. When she saw him watch- 
ing the countenances of his physicians, 
endeavouring to palliate even his own 
account of his feelings, at some times 
yielding to the most cheering hope, at 
others sinking under the influence of des- 
pair; then unable to command her feel- 
ings, she would hastily leave the room to 
conceal them, and wringing her hands, in 
all the agonies of uncontrolable grief, she 
would exclaim, " Wretch, that I am ! it is 
I, who have reduced him to this state; my 
guilty follies, my unpardonable vanities, 
have drawn down this heavy punishment. 
Oh! merciful God, spare my husband; 
spare him to his parents, for I am unwor- 
thy of him." Thus in prayers and self- 
reproj^<:h. Would the unhappy Everilda, 
occupy bersjelf^ until the violence of her 

grieC 
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grieC desteoying in some measure its con- 
tinuan€e> she w^s enabled to. return with 
a composed countenance^ though break- 
ing heart, to take her station near the dy- 
ing Henry]; who fondly attached to her^ 
with his natural goodness of disposition, 
now gave redoubled proofs of his affec- 
tion, fearing that the remembrance of it 
would soon be her only consolation. 

He had continued a fortnight in this 
melancholy state, and Lord Drelincourt 
had never taken any other repose, than on 
a sofa near him; or would suffer any other 
person to attend on his beloved son in the 
night; for his parental feelings never 
slept, and a sigh from Lord Courtney, or 
a change of his posture, immediately 
produced kn enquiry into his wishes from 
his father, who was comparatively happy, 
if they were of a nature to be grati- 
fied. 

The Earl's sensations in this trying 
juncture, were indeed of the most pain- 
ful kind. He saw his beloved and only 

G 4 son. 
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son^ the object of his most anxious soUci* 
:tude^ and fondest hope^ langaishing on 
the bed of sickness, groaning under suffer- 
ings, and overwhelmed with sorrow. Ah ! 
^ow forcibly did this sad spectacle con- 
. vincje him of the inefficacy of riches, and 
the futility of rank. 



** For what avail the highest gifts of heaT^n, 
"If drooping health and spirits go amiss ! 
Hov tasteiess then ivhateTer can be giyeUt 
Health is the vital principle of bliss.*' 



" Alas! "exclaimed the unhappy father^ . 
as he cast his eyes Over the lofty and mag- 
nificent apartment, which contained every 
artificial aid for ease and comfort, that 
luxury could sigh for, or ingenuity invent; 
" alas ! of what use are the soft carpet, the 
gilded sofa, and a couch of down, if re- 
pose be in vain solicited amid them? 
What avails the service of plate, if the 
food which it contains, be loathed; or the 
long train of domestics, if their attend- 
ance 
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ance cannot in any degree soften pain, 
or divert languor? Yet let me not be 
ungrateful, let me rather be thankful, 
that the afflictions of my poor child, have 
at least every human alleviation ; alas! 
how many aire at this moment suiTering 
under every aggravation of evil! how 
many uncomplaining spirits, are bowed 
down with ills enct'eased by want! how 
many affectionate hearts are broken, in 
witnessing the sorrows which they can- 
not relieve ! oh God ! teach me to extract 
benefit from thy chastenings, and to be 
unceasingly zealous to lessen those wants 
and miseries in the situation of others, 
from which thou hast been graciously 
pleased to preserve my own." 

Such were the reflections of Lord Dre- 
lincourt during his constant attendance 
on his son, who received all his medicines 
and sustenance, from the unwearied, hand 
of parental love. But nature was at 
length exhausted, and the Earl confessed 
himself overpowered by bodily fatigite, 

G 5 and 
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and mental uneasiness. He complained 
of lassitude and coldness^* and was eyi* 
dently so ill, that in order to relieve the 
apprehensions of his family^ he consulted 
to retire to bed, whilst Edmund gladly 
accepted the office of watching over his 
j>ick friend. 

Lord Courtney found himself much 
less inclined to sleep than to^ enter 
into conversation. " What an inconsist- 
ent thing is honor/\said he, ^'or rather 
how incorrect in general are our ideas of 
it ! Had not Clayton b^n a man of 
iionor, and one whom I esteemed, I 
should not have conceived myself strictly 
called upon to fulfil an engagement made 
in a moment of inebriated anger; and yet 
that anger was raised by a man whom I 
believe to be a contemptible character, 
though I was once intimate with him, and 
he called me his friend. I cannot say I 
returned the compliment, for my ideas of 
the sacred ties of real friendship were 
always too exalted to apply the term to 
every one whom I inight meet twice in 

the 
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the same party/and in the .same pursuits; 
however I was w^ak enough to let the 
impertinent sneers of this man mortify 
me, and instead of checking his insolent^e 
I turned all the ill humout excited by it 
against Clayton. You will guess that I 
allude to Lord John Talbot, who not- 
withstanding he^o liberally bestowed on 
nie the utidesirable title of hi^ friend, has 
most cordially hated me ever since he 
married a woman whom he well knew I 
despised, ^ and who he had just sense 
enough to discover was in fact a despica- 
ble character. He could not bear to see 
me enjoy in marriage a degree of happi- 
ness which he could never hope to attain; 
or place a confidence in my wife, which 
he never could in his, whose levity even 
all his vigilance cannot restrain. Yet to 
confute the malicious insinuations of this •- 
man, I have thrown away a life endeared 
to me by a thousand bjessings of which I 
never knew the value so forcibly as now, 
when I am called on to resign them/* 

G 6 '^ Oh ! 
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/'Oh! my dear Courtney" exclaimed Ed- 
mund^ " do not say you must resign them, 
let us rather hope that you may enjoythem 
many years^ and that each succeeding year 
may add to them." "Edmund/* replied 
Courtney with melancholy earnestness^ 
*'we easily believe what we wish; but 
there are cases^ where conviction is una- 
voidable^ and sanguine indeed must be 
those hopes which Could resist it; mine 
are not so; I feel hbw easy it is to throw 
away life, how difficult to rccal it; I am 
attached to it by many ties^ and in resign- 
ing it, I grieve for my poor father, who 
^has loved me too tenderly for his own 
peace ; I grieve for my Everilda, my mo- 
ther, my sistci-s, nay even my common 
acquaintance I feel attached to, when I 
consider how soon I must leave them for 
ever." He paused overcome by his emo- 
tions, but in a few minutes he proceed- 
^ed, " I thank God I have not the fear of 
death to add ray love of life; I have never 
intentionally injured any one, poor Mary 

Macdonald 
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Macdonald excepted: s}ie is the only being 
whom I ever used basely, and my deser- 
tion of her and breach of promise to her 
father, have dwelt heavily on my mind 
since I have meditated on every action of 
my past life, and seen each in its proper 
colours : but I have repented, and I hum- 
bly hope to be forgiven; Tfeel and bewail 
my own unworthiness, but I trust to the 
mediation of my Redeemer, and to the 
mercies of a God of kindness and long 
suffering. Poor Mary ! I have indeed be- 
haved cruelly to her, but she is not lost to 
virtue; I never attempted to seduce her 
mind, and I am now only consoled by the 
hope that her principles are so far uncor- 
rupted, that aided by them her conduct 
may yet I trust be exemplary. She shall 
neither want countenance nor support; J 
have remembered her in my will, I have 
recommended her to my father's protec- 
tion, he will be kind to her for my sake, 
and he will acquit himself towards her, 
with that honor and generosity, which 

poor 
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poor Macdonald hpped she would fiad in 
me. My Everilda too will not ttirn from 
her, with the harsh austerity of unforgiv- 
ing virtue ; she will pardon the errors 
caused by affection for me, the woman 
who loved heir husband, will never be 
worthless in her eyes/' he paused again 
fatigued by his exertion, and Edmund 
could only endeavour to console him 
whilst his. own emotions rendered his at- 
tempts inarticulate. At length he pre- 
vailed on him to endeavour to sleep; all 
was hushed around, and only the regular 
tickings of a time-piece marked the pro- 
gress of the heavy hours during the last 
night that Lord Courtney was destined to 
exist. 

The first dawn of day brought the Earl 
to his son's bed-room. But how was he 
shocked on perceiving the great alteration 
which had taken place in his appearance: 
Henry saw his father's emotion, and shak- 
ing his head in hopeless despondency he 
said languidly,'^ It is all ov^erwithmeSir," 

he 
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he looked earaestly at the. £arl as he 
spoke^ perhaps still faintly hoping to be 
contradicted. But the anxiety of the pa- 
rent -overpoyreried every other cohsidera- 
tiortj afid Lord Drelincourt involuntarily re- 
turned his son's melancholy gesture^ which 
aiccorded too well with his own feelings. 
Henry BOiade a vain effort to rise^ but find- 
ing his w.eakness insurmountable he gave 
up the attempt^ ^' I shall never rise more/' 
he said aiiid a tear strayed down his faded 
cheek; h^was,4silent some minutes^ at length 
he said^ ^^ I should wish to see all my 
friends ; I : had better do it bef<>te I am 
weaker; ipy dear Sir, you are too deeply 
afflicted^ do not thus distress yourself; alas! 
I had hoped to recover and to shew my- 
self sensible of y.pur kindness, but it is 
now too late to be flattered/' All Lord 
Drelincourt's firmness forsook him when 
he pressed the feverish, and wasted hand, 
which his son held out to him ; he no lon- 
ger saw any thing in the world, but that 
son dying, and. in his dissolution every 

hope 
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hope of happiness seemed also to expire. 
The Earl could no longer restrain his tears 
but giving way to all his emotions he 
wept, he wiung his hands and looking to 
heaven exclaimed, " Oh ! I have fixed my 
mind too intently on worldly things, I 
have even considered my son more as the 
heir to my-Htle than as my invaluable 
child; I have not been thankful enough 
for the happiness I enjoyed as a parent, I 
have looked upon the blessing which 
thou gavest me, in too worldly a view, 
and now I am punished by the depriva- 
tion of it. Oh heavy blow, oh! utilooked- 
for trial! let me not say it is severe, oh God, 
teach me to thy decrees." The family 

• now entered, drown 'd in tears, his mother, 
wife, and sisters, knelt round the bed of 
Lord Courtney; who sensible of his ap- 
proaching end, filled with the awe inspir- 
ed by a knowledge of it, and agonized 
by the affliction of those so dear to him, 
from whom he was so soon to part, gazed 

' on the scene with a sort of stupor, which 

deprived 
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deprived him of the power of expressing 
any of the various emotions by which 
he was bewildered. 

The Earl had sent for the physieian^ 
who now arrived^ and on him the eyea of 
every one present, were turned with* the 
most beseeching enquiries. Too honest 
to disguise what he knew, and too com** 
passionate to be able to conceal what he 
feared, his countenance wgs so faithful a 
transcript of his mind, that even those, 
who notwithstanding appearances^ had 
entertained some hope, found that they 
had been too sanguine; but that delight- 
ful passion will linger long in a parent's 
heart, and Lord Drelincourt took the phy- 
sician into another room, to know his real 
opinion. It would have been cruel to en- 
courage in this unhappy father a delusion,, 
of which a few minutes might discover 
the fallacy,*^ and the worthy man made a 
painful effort, to prepare the mind of the 
Earl, for the shock it must soon receive; 
he told him tenderly, though with firm- 
ness. 
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ness> that his squ's recovery was hopeless^ 
nay, that he ^as at that time actually 
dying. " Perhaps it is a crisis^" said thp 
unhappy father/ '^ it cantfot be vnroug to 
hope." ''But it maybe useless/' relied the 
physician, '' and wilji add to- the bitterness 
of dfeappointmfent,— " At that moment 
a piercing shriek was heard, the Earl 
turned p^le, and covering his face, threw 
himself on a sofa near him, '' It is Evesril- 
da's voice," he exclaimed, *' and all is 
over." Alas! it was indeed; Henry 'is 
quivering lips had endeavoured to articu- 
late a ladt adieu> his wearied spirit hovered 
oh them ready to depart; Everilda's 
shriek of agOny recalled it for a moment, 
he blessed her, and expired. 

Everilda sunk insensible on his breath- 
less body; ^e was conveyed from the 
room, and the Earl giving orders for every 
one to leave it, went to contemplate in 
solitude and silence, the awful change: 
but when be pressed his son's lifeless 
band to his lips, and found it not yet cold, 

he 
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he covered him with care, drew the cur- 
tainsj and took his. seat again hj the bed 
side^ almost uficonscious of wliat . he did. 
The day closed in^ and the Ear) appeared 
not; Lady Drelincpurt was rendered yet 
more miserable by the excess of sorrow, to 
which she supposed he had given way, 
and entreated Edmund to persuade him if 
possible, to leave the apartment, where 
he bad spent many hours alone. JBdmund 
was anxious to oblige her, yet was un- 
willing to intrude .on the sacred privacy 
of' a parent's grief; sacrificing however, 
his awn feelings, be went immediatly and 
knocked ^ itbe door; it w/is opened by 
the Earl, who seeing only him, resumed 
hi^seat^ and sirpporting bis head on his 
hand, remained :SiIient ; EdoHind waited a 
few mi^ii^c^> and th^ sai^ that he came 
from Lady Dr!eliiicour.t, jand r^eated her 
anxious desire to.aee hijn. The Earl 
answered in a tone of voice scarcely 
above a whisper, at the same time looking 
towards the bed, asif feaxful of disturbing 

even 



/ 
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even the repose of death, " Edmund hbw 
can I leave my poor boy, I shall not lotlg 
be with him, and I must not forsake hlin 
for one moment of the shbrt time that 
remains, before we shall be separated 
for ever." Edmund would have 1*6- 
doubled his persuasions, but the'Eatl's 
anxious looks, and low, agitated manlier 
of speaking, struck to his heart, and he 
was obliged to leave the room, to indulge 
his own grief. 

At length the hour arrived, which was 
to consign the lately animated and bloom- 
ing youth to the stately mausoleum, 
where his ancestors mouldered into dust, 
and where all distinctions of birth and 
fortune, must end in silence and oblivion. 
The pomp and grandeur of the funeral 
procession, only contrasted more power- 
fully, the grief and desolation of the 
survivors. It was to set off at midnight, 
an hour that suited well the gloom of the 
occasion. The- street was lined with 
attendants, and with those to whom a 

^ a spectacle 
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a spectacle of any kind is gratifying, 
whether it be the festiviti^ of the living, 
or the obsequies of the dead; and the 
expressions vW surprise, and admiration 
of the popuUce, were mingled in the 
air, with the sobs and shrieks of the 
female relatives of the deceased. • Still 
fondly clinging to the memory of his 
beloved son, the Earl stedfastly gazed 
upon the mournful hearse, which was 
about to convey him for ever from his 
sight. Innumerable torches illuminated 
the sail spectacle. The door of the 
hearse was opened to receive the glittei'- 
ing coffin, the Earl contemplated it with 
firmness, and not one sigh escaped his 
agonized bosom, till some obstacle im- 
peded the closing of the door, when one 
of the attendants shut it with a degree of 
violence that echoed through the street, 
and roughly shook the sable plumes, 
which had before gently waved in solemn 
dignity. The unhappy father groaned^ 
and hiding his face, abandoned himself to 

all 
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all the bitterneiss of despair^ seetmug 
never to have felt the full extent of his 
irreparable loss, till the rattling of the 
caitiages told him that his son was for 



ever gone. 



Chap. 
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Chap. XLI. 



Ah ! what avail that o'er the yasial plain 
His rights, and rich demesnes extended wide, 
That nonor, and his kn^hts composed his train, 
And chivalry stood marshalt'd hy his side» 



CVNNtlTGHAII. 



TPE Earl instead of recovering his com- 
posure, when he had no longer the body 
6f his son to weep over, appeared to de- 
Vote himself to yet nlore; immeasurable 
grief. After giving orders to get every 
thitrg in readiness to leave town, he shut 
himself up in his own apartment, and re- 
fused to see any of his family. In pro- 
portion as his grief for the loss of his 
son faded from his memory, the disap- 
pointment 
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pointment of all his hopes returned 
with additional force. One hour he 
wept the early doom of one so engag- 
ing, and so worthy^ the next he de* 
plored his own misfortunes in living to 
see his family extinct^ and his estates de*- 
volve to a distant relation of despicable 
character. The dead are seldom remem- 
bered long with very acute sufferings, 
when we are reminded of them only by 
the recollectioh of their virtues. But 
Lord Drelincourt*s loss was d^ily recalled 
to him by its consequences; and he daily 
felt it the more keenly^ as he became 

more sensible of its effects. life seemed 

• • • 

no longer to possess a charm for him, no. 
longer could he hope to feel interested 
in it, and he even appeared careless of. 
its preservation. 

Lady Drelincourt wept incessantly, her 
grief for the death of her son, was en- 
creased by her anxiety for her husband, 
who had repeatedly refused to see her; 
at length she intreated Everilda to go to 

him 
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him without any previous notice^ thitik- 
iag that he could not repuke the widow 
of his son: and perhaps he might take 
a melancholy pleasure in her society; and 
be induced once more^ to cheer his dia^ 
consolate family with his presence. 

But alas! grief and disappointment had 
rendered the Earl unjust; and when Eve^ 
rilda with streaming eyes> and a breaking 
hearty came into his presence^ and knelt 
before him, eloquently looking the sor^ 
rows to which she was unable to give ut- 
terance, he could not conceal that he only 
beheld in her the bane of his domestic 
peace, the destroyer of all his hopes, and 
the cause of iall his miseries. He ^dea- 
voured however, to disguise the impres- 
sion she ma^e on him, by saying that he 
wished to be entirely alone, ai^d thought 
his wishes had been generally understood; 
he was turning away, but .she itaught hi|s 
hand, exclaiming, 'f Oh ! my lord, will 
you forsake me thus? have I deserved 
this anger frpm you? oh! I am already 

Vol.111. H too. 
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tco, too wretched, make me uQt more so 
by your coldness." The Earl stood ir- 
resolute^ the image of his friend the M|u^ 
chese. rose to his view, but it was chasod 
by that of hUson, wounded, eK^^ing> 
lifeless^ and before this dreadful imag e> 
every other confederation vanished. 
^'They who wish to draw me fr0m kny 
«oKtude/' said he in a votee choked %f 
his emotions, '' have acted very iajudi- 
eiously, by sending one to invite me back 
to society, whose presence ca^ recal 
none but painful ideas; let me, my My, 
recover this shock, before I hazard my 
feelings to encounter others, thot^ 
none more trying can aWait me.'' Th^ 
bitterness with which he spoke, piereed 
Everilda's soul, but nature h^ dene with 
her resentm^nlis in her^ and though the 
hectic of a mwhent passed across her 
cheejt, it tarried not; she roise from bcdr 
humble post^ure with an air of dignified 
sorrow, and casting her eyes to heaven 
she exclaimed, ** Never again, my. loiid, 

shall 
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shall the uBfortUfiate Everilda Toluntarilj 
intrude upon yon; your coldness liaft 
stubbed me to the heart ; it may be good 
fSar me to be afflicted, but yofi know not 
what effect yonr conduct may have on 
me, or how deeply you may be interested 
in it. Farewell my lord, you will trt some 
time think better of me." So saying, «he 
left him, and retiring immediately to hef 
room, refused to see any one except Clau- 
dina, whom she sent to Lady Drelincourt 
with an account of her reception; that 
excellent woman wept, as she lamented 
the alteration which grief must have pro- 
duced in the temper of her lord, ere he 
could have been urged to treat with harsh- 
ness, one already overpowered by afflic- 
tion. The affectionate Claudina, sympa^ 
thized in Lady Drelincourt 's sorrows, but 
she could stay only a short time with her, 
as Everflda complained of being much 
indisposed, and expressed a desire to re- 
main in her apartment. ' * 
Lord Drelincourt was not however, of 

H 9 a 
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a disposition' to contimie long under 'the 
d<^inion' of prejudice or injustice; lie 
felt thai: hfe had treated Everilda unkindly^ 
and he resolved not only to acknowledge 
it . to her^ but to abandon a solitude^ in 
which he only added to his sorrows^ by 
fruitless repinings for the blessings he 
had lost^ ungratefully neglecting those 
4hat were yet spared' to him. With' a 
laudable resolution to conquer the- excess 
of griefs that had rendered him unjust to 
the remainder of his family, he made 
them comparatively happy the next day^ 
by joining them at the dinner table. ' Evc^ 
4riida and Claudfna were absent^ the Earl 
enquired for them; but Lady DreUncourt 
answered^ that the former being indk^ 
posed J had dined in her own > apartment 
with the latter; indeed since the unfortu* 
nate death of Lord Courtnev^ Everilda 
hadjived so much without any other so- 
ciety^ than that of her faithful Claudtna^ 
that her absence was no unusual circum.- 
stance. But the Earl's aiTectionate hearty 

soon 
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soon expanded with the tenderness na« 
tui-al to it; and uneasy whilst any part 
of his family were absent^ he repeated 
his enquiries^ desiring that a servant 
might be dispatched to Lady Courtney's 
room, to request. her company.' Still. she 
came not; neither did the servant returii 
to* accdunt for her delay, and Lady Dre^ 
iincourt fearing that she might be seriously 
indisposed, said, '' Go, my Emma, and see 
if Lady Courtney be ill; and if she be not, 
tell her that your father is with us, and 
wishes ta have the pleasure of her com- 
pariy." liady Emma went, but returned 
itjt a few minutes, paler than alpine 
s)K>ws; she endeavoured to speak, but a 
sudden gush of tears, deprived her of 

utterance.- 

• 

'Lady Drelincourt was inconceivably 
alarmed, she imagined that Everilda must 
be dying, or perhaps already dead. '^ Speak 
my dear child," she exclaimed, ''speak if 
it.be but one word, is Lady Courtney ill?" 
" Indeed I do not know, for I have not 

II 3 seen* 
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Men either her or Claudiiia/' replied the 
weeping Emma. " But.have you not beea 
ixi her apartment?'' enquired her nqiOther. 
'^ Yes Madam^r but I did not see them/^ 
*'And why not my dear?" '^Because 
they ^ere not there," repUedEmnia with 
the utmost simplicity. '' Not there!*' ex- 
claimed Edmund, starting from hi& seat^ 
^^ what, have they fied?^ Lost Everilda! 
but no, I wrong her even by the mo- 
mentary admittance of such a thought/^ 
He then went to Emma/ aoad taking hci 
hand, said in the tenderest accents, ^' Do 
not distress yourself, my dearest Emmaji 
tell me what you know of her departure, 
I will follow her instantly^ suid all may 
yet be well." Emma could only weep> 
and declare her entire ignorance of Eve- 
rilda's intentions. The Earl now rang the 
bell, and ordered Bianra to be sent for. 
'' She has' not been seen since last night, 
my Iprd^" said the servant. '' Then send 
Giusseppe," said the Earl impatiently. 
^' Giuseppe it h thought has accom]>anied 

her, 
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h^r, my lord," replied the man, scarcely 
able to suppress a smile^ for aa Bianca and 
Giuseppe .were known to be mutually 
attached^ the domestics imagined that they 
had go^ne to be privately married^ and 
never thought of Lady Courtney, of 
whose departure they were all utterly ig- 
Aoranti ** Leave the room/' said the Earl, 
and as soon as the door was closed^ the 
fomily began to consult on the measures 
necessary to be taken^ with the hope of 
recovering the fugitives. That Everilda 
in a moment of grief and mortification^ 
should have thought of leaving the house, 
was only consistent with the natursil vio^ 
(ence of her temper, and uncontrolled 
SKHceptibiliiy of feeling; but that the 
gentle^ prudent, and timid Claudinaj 
should act in a manner so contrary to 
her umial principles, as to countenance 
Everilda in such imprudent conduct, and 
even to become the partner of her flight, 
was strange and incomprehensible; though 
scs^rcely more so^ than that sq large a 

H 4 party 
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party -should leave the house^ without be- 
ing suspected^ or observed ; this however 
oh further consideration was found lelte 
storprising^ as it was recollected that the 
family had been in confusion^ on account 
of preparing to leave town; and it now 
appeared, that Lady Courtney and Clau- 
dina's trunks, which had been packed 
ready with several others, were removed, 
which left no doubt that their departure 
was intended to he permanent. It natu- 
rally struck every one, that Italy was the 
object of their destination, and Edmund 
pro]^osed sending expresses to the dif- 
ferent sea-ports, where they would pro- 
bably attempt to embark. The Earl could 
hardly conceive it possible, that two fe- 
males utterly unprotected, should have 
the temerity to think of travelling through 
foreign countries, at a time, when the 
hostility of every continental power, 
made the attempt hazardous, even tor one 
of the more courageous sex, possessed of 
every advantage of different passports 

and 
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and ]iuma*ous letters of introduction; 

however he /could conjecture nothing 

more probable, particularly as Giuseppe 

ahdfiianca had likewise diappeared. These 

two servants were most faithfully attached 

to.their mistress, and to each other; but 

possessing ..much of the fiery impatience 

of their country.'sspirit, they seldom agreed 

with^any other of the domestics; and the 

Earl ,had frequently wished his son to 

dismiss them,. on account of the perpetual 

quarrels they occasioned in his household; 

but : Henrietta the illustriouA consort of 

Charles' the first, was not more jealous of 

any attempt to deprive her of her French 

attendants, than ^ was Lady Courtney, of 

every, hint that bespoke a desire to dis^- 

charge her Italians: in this: instance, her 

/obstinacy, was very easily excused by 

Lord Courtney, who knew that Bianca 

was the Orphan of two of the Marchese's 

vassals, at their death, she was left. friendr 

less, and. the young Evcrilda, not then 

twelve years old, had taken Bianca, wl^o 

H 5 wa^ 
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was of her ovrn age^ under bcr protectibn; 
9he had taught her readings writings and 
needle- work; and was rewarded by find- 
ing her a faithful and unwearied attend^ 
ftnt. Giiiscippe had been yet more, if 
possible^ the object of his bdy's bounty; 
he was the only son of two cottagers whose 
poverty was so extrem«^ that th^ utmost 
efforts^ could not procure for him, the 
comforts necessary during a long and 
feevere illness. Everilda in her rambles^ 
found the af&icted parents weeping over 
their son-, '^whom they believed to be 
dying, but who was evidelitly sinking 
more from inanition than disease; her 
compassion was easily excited, she ran 
home> and begged her father to save the 
poor boy from misery add death. The 
Marchese never thought his bounty s« 
well employed as when it made hfe 
daughter happy, and in a few weeks the 
qbyeet' of her cares was restored to health, 
aiTd received into the family of the Mar- 
' chese, whom be served with the fidelity 

and 
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and cheerfulfiess, continually inspired by 
th<* rCHflrembrance of his obligations fo 

him; 

WhiUf Edmund was consulting with the 
Eati, ifn the most likely means of gaining 
iliteltigence of his sister. Lady Drelin- 
cotlft h&A visited her apartment, and 
found in one of her dressing boxes two 
lettem, which she delivered to the Earl, to 
whom they were directed. The first was 
£ro^ Ererilda, it Was written in Italian, 
and Wafir M the fellowitfg purport : 

'4 



<x 



Mi Lo«% 



^ I hate unhappily been too 
Tittje accustomed to the langua-ge of se- 
verity, to subject jnyself to a repetition 
6f it, where I cannot but think it was 
unmerited; alas! could I have foreseen 
the unhappiness I have unintentionally 
6ccasioned iii yoirr family, by my union 

h6 with 
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with your son, I trust jpu will believe 
me when I solemnly declare, that my own 
life should have been spent in all the lan- 
guor of a hopeless attachment, ere by in- 
dulging it, I would have caused the mi* 
sery of yours; it is passed, but I might, 
yet have been bound to your family^ and 
endeared to yourself by the tehderest 
ties; that hope, has hitherto enabled me 
to support the dreadful trial I hav.e un- 
dergone, but your unkindness has des- 
troyed the pleasing illusion; pardon me, 
my lord, I fnean not to reproach you; 
ill would it become me to condemn, when 
my own conduct has been so censurable; 
no, believe me, it is not resentment that 
urges me to the step on which I now 
meditate, the favours I have received from 
you and your family, will never be for- 
gotten by me, or cease to excite in my 
bosom the liveliest gratitude, which can 
end only with my wretched existence; 
The recoUection of the happy hours I 
have enjoy^4 in your society, will cheer 

the 
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die solitude I am about to seek. The re- 
membrance of the past I cannot be de- 
prived of; it is now my only treasure^ 
and in dwelling on it^ my heart will al- 
ways acknowledge the virtues of the fa- 
mily th^t I must yet resolve to leave for 
ever. Alas! I live not for myself alone, 
a being ten thousand times more dear to 
me> will owe its existence to my cares; 
oh! myJbrd, I cannot give birth to my 
child^ if I know it will be taught to hate 
its mother, to execrate her whose follies 
deprived it of a father. I quit for ever 
the rank and splendor which have no 
charms for a broken heart/ and which I 
never kneW^how to enjoy- rationally. ^ In 
solitude I shall reflect on my errors, I 
shall repent them with daily contrition, 
and in time, I trust they will be forgiven. 
If my child be a daughter, it cannot be 
thought an injustice Xo retain the bless- 
ing which will reconcile me to life, in 
the hope of teaching her to avoid her 
mother's failings: if it be a son^ T shall 

'not 



not gratify my owfi feeHngs at fh« cjt* 
pence of yours; I will fesign him to ton, 
v^hen he no loftger requires my cawsj 
deprived of him, my existence vrilt soon 
exhaust itself by its languor, in the gtatc 
I sh^ll find repose, and my soli itlll ptr- 
haps weep over m(^, forgetting all my 
faults in the remembrance that I was Bis 
mother, and Hved but for him. Farewell, 
my deat lord, let the tears that now 
i^tream from my eyes, expiate m^ pa«! 
miscondaet, I am punished seteret;^ for 
to, by thd inoess^t recollectiotf df its 
emisec^uenees; oht tef Me hope th&t by 
^ou I am forgiven. 

^ feVBRft.DA." 



Claudina's letter was written also in 
Italian^ and contained the following words. 



'' It h the j^cuK^r unhappiri^ 
of Glauditta'h ftte to make her appeinp un- 
grateful 
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gnitefal to her beliefactots; but in thii 
mstancd she hopes the motives of het 
actions may excuse their apparent impro^ 
priety, A solemn promise of secresy was 
required by Lady Courtney^ and Claudina 
knowing her critical situation, feared lest 
atiy opposition might deprive Lord Dre^ 
tificoutt of a hop€) now ine6f iifiably valu 
dble. ^or this re&rsoii she complied witk 
Lady Courtney's rec[Uest,and what shd 
p^ot^ised she condidetls helteelf bound Id 
peribrmi trusting that an anxioud attend^ 
jyic^ on th^ object of her ciatrey may be of 
i^cfi ^rvice> that Lord Drelincouft will 
p&rddti, in 'm fixtxxfe eff^cti^y the fempd^ 
t^i^y estrdugeify^nt ll^oal hi^ llMpitabte 
roof." 



These tetterfe seemed to Oppose the idea 
of the fugitives having intended to^ re- 
turn to Italy, and Claudina appeared to 
hstie hinted a temporary al>scBce, in 
order to md^e the mind of the Eari as 

easy 
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ea$y as she. qould,.wkhout: betraying her 
trust , by more ; fully disclosing . their inr 
tentions. . 

The Earl was greatly agitated at the 
discovery that Eyerilda had made, of hec 
uncT^pected^ situation; one . moment he 
bitterly reproached himself for the cold-, 
ness.by which he had repuls^ed^her when 
she. sought an interview, with him>, the 
next he pleased himself with the thotrght 
of consoling her for it, by every testi- 
mony of. afTectioi^.whiph he could lavish 
on her: no^ the delightful hope of living 
to , einbrace a grandson, diffui^ed rapture, 
oyer his bosoin^ so lately the se^t of des- 
pair ; and tKen f/earing to indulge in a 
vision so extatic, he mentally implored 
heaven to grant him resolution to with- • 
draw his thoughts from worldly views, 
and to teach him to bear the disappoint- 
ment of them with fortitude. , 

Weeks elapsed and no tilings of Eve- 
rilda (ould be gained: the suspense. be- 
tween hope .and fear was too. torturing 
J for 
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for the Earl; in a fit of despondency he 
resolved to forget entirely the dream of 
happiness^ on which he had with fondness 
dwelt, and weary of continuing enquiries 
which raised perpetual hopes, ending only 
in new disappointments^ he returned once 
more to Castle Drelincourt^ whilst Ed- 
mund tore himself reluctantly from his 
Emma^ to whom his heart became still 
more fojidly attached by a sytnpathy in 
grief, and prepared to return to Florence, 
to pursue h^s search oil the continent, 
and to acquit himself of the painful but 
necessary task of informing his parents <^ 
the late melancholy occurrences. 



s. 



CflAP. 



IdS BMttiieMiit A 1911 nWAiiri. 



Chap. XLI. 



Ah I ftiiidesg flmr my hopet^ my Mtjci^us ftari, 
Fruitlew my prospects for thy tender years. 
Once smiling fatic'y t0 my mentdf view. 
Brightened tiie scenes that expectstion drew; 
I saw thy youth in all the flush of may, 
I saw thy manhood rip*Am|( to the day » 
Reflection now must sadden o'er thy tomb. 
And ^thef ^atirtid klio«led|;e from tkjr dmmu 
Now vain to me the genial mornings snine, 
la tam the ereaings oliish with lignl drvtaey 
In Tain the summer blows, the autuin glows, 
Since grief to me sacfa pensive joy bestoitr. 
Then scenes of iifo— ye rosy hours depart^ 
For only sacred sorrow sooths my heart, 

pioWisaD>« 



THE distraction of the Marchese and his 
Lady may be easily imagined. In their 
despair they determined to proceed im- 
mediately to England. The Marchese 
declared that he would search round the 
world for his daughter, and the Marchesa 
knew not whether more to lament her 

disap- 
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disappean^iwre^ of the onhappuiesB which 
had fefced her to it. 

How different the present meeting be<- 
fween the Earl dnd the Marchese from 
their Toituer ones; both unhappy; both 
feeling injured; and both wishing to 
disguise their feelings. Their embrace 
was colder than either intended it to he, 
yet warmer than they really felt inclined 
to bestow; but they could not be long 
together without reviving the sentiments 
g€ friendship which had formed the hap- 
piness of their youths and of which the 
roBiembrance shed a pleasing influence 
over the tranquillity of middle li£^. 

The Marchesa tnd Lady Drelinoourt 
wet6 of dispositions exat2tly similar; they 
Ifiitiented the unhappy circumstances un^ 
d€tr which their acquaintance had cobei- 
menci^d^ ai^d in lamenting them together 
thtf found g consoktioA which iMM^ned 
the poignainey of their affliction. 

Much as the Marchesa was pleased with 
ihtf whoje 6( Is/ity Dritincourt's family^ 

yet 
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yet to Emma she felt particularly attach* 
ed; probably the hope of Edmund being 
made happy by her^ was the foundsttipn 
of an esteem^ to which her up^flfected 
loveliness^ her feminine sensibility^ and 
retiring modesty^ daily added new strength. 
But the excessive anxiety caused by the 
mysterious uncertainty of Everilda's fate, 
and the interesting situation in which 
she was known to be, precluded every 
idea of tranquillity. The Earl ailso still 
devoted himself to solitude^ ' and though 
he appeared highly gratified in the soci- 
ety of the Marchese^ yet he avoided him 
whenever he could do it without break- 
ing the laws of hospitality and politeness. 
. He always breakfasted alone^ contriving 
not to see his guests, until dinner^ under 
pretence of being Ojccupied in some al- 
terations on his estate; and after dinn&r 
he left the table as soon as possible^ 
with an • excuse of writing letters, or 
looking ov^r papers.. But one day the 

Marchese Kad unintentionally traced lu's 

steps 



.^A 
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Steps to' the mausoleum^ where reposed 
the ashes of that beloved child, whose 
untimely death had nipped in the bud^ 
every fahr and flattering^ hope of happi- 
nisss. 

The building stood in the shelter of a 
small wood> where the glooray cypress, 
the taournful larch^ and sable yev^, cast 
around a melancholy shade^ well accord- 
ing -with the sad purpose to which it was 
dedicated. A few flowering shrubs were 
interinixed, but the season of their sweets 

• 

was past^ and their scanty number, and 
drooping fad^d appearance, afforded a 
melancholy emblem of the paucity and 
uncertainty of sublunary pleasures. The 
wind howled with the complaining shrill- 
ness that generally attends the declining 
yeaf, and whirled 4he dead leaves in its 
blast, whilst the chilling damp of the at- 
mosphere communicated its influence to 
the .heart. Lord Drelincourt's feelings 
were in unison with the gloom around 
faim-.^ The temporary suspension of the 

beauties 
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beauties of natare was <:ongeiiiat to a 
mmd^ whose brightest prospects had 
faded under the stern mandate of death: 
the spring would bring no pleasure to 
him, for in his heart it could rcvire 
no hopes; the glare of summer suns 
would have been intolerable when con^ 
trasted with the darkness reigrring tn his 
bosom, but '^the pale descending year 
was pleasing still/' and to him the relcic- 
tance with which nature delivers her trea- 
sures, and her charms, to " stem winter, 
ruler of th' inverted year," was grate- 
ful. 

At dinner the Earl appeared as usual, 
Lady Drelincourt asked him if the altera- 
tions he had b^en planning succeeded to 
his wishes, ** I have been attending to 
them all the morning,'' he repKed " I fean^- 
not say my success equals my desires; 
but in time I trust I shall be rewarded; 
had I 'begun sooner to conquer the 
obstacles which now oppose them, I might 
have fotmd less difiRciriity in tfie. efforts 

which 



ifUck I find oeeesfiary, and the eonse^ 
qnences might hdv^ been ioinkely mare 
fortimate thMi they cut now ever prove;" 
He sighed deeply as be concluded^ and it 
was easy to perceive that he had spoken 
ioaigniatfcatty^ and that the alterations he 
alluded to^ were those which he was a&i- 
xteas to nafce in his ideas, not in his 
estates* 

He left the room soon after, sayiag 
that he had papers of consequence to 
inqiect The^ ladies shortly followed, 
and as the drawing room which they used 
when the company consisted only of a 
small pmty, commanded from one of the 
windows a view of the wood in which the 
mausoJeiam was erected, the Marchese 
/could not resist an inclination he Celt, to 
knorw if the Earl contiatied his soliftary 
walks, at the hours when he sflSscted to be 
engrossed by business or study. 

The moon was shining m unclaiidefl 
brightness, and under pretence of adtBiir- 
ing H, hit drew aside the cuetain, and 

stood 
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Stood tiekr the window. He had 'niot 
been there many minutes^ before he pei> 
ceived by the stream of silver light which 
illumined and pleasingly contrasted the 
glbom^ on whifch it was poufed^ the fi« 
gure of the Eafl slowly emerging from 
the thickest part of the wood ; he was soon 
lost among the trees^ and then reappeared; 
his pace was sometimes so slow tlutt it 
could scarcely be determined whether he 
moved, or was rooted to the earth;, tketi^ 
as if recollecting himsetf, he suddenly 
walked with' quick and unequal steps; 
pausing, again he looked stedfastly on the 
mild luminary which seemed to send forth 
its softest beams, as if to calm his troubled 
bosom. He gazed on it for some mo* 
ments, and then with folded anns, and 
downcast eyes again he disappearied in the 
impervious gloom. 

The Marchese was struck to . the soul 
by the despair which this conduct evinbed 
in his* friend; He mentally retraced the 
time when the Earl was bloomings ani* 

mated> 
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mated, and ga}% as the youth he now la- 
mented with such hopeless anguish ; and. 
nseinory fondly dwelt upon the days in 
which they had together planted a thou- 
sand schemes of pleasure, for that charm- 
ing seasoti of life^ in which the delicious 
sensations of expected and undefinable 
happiness are so strongly imprinted on 
the mindj that it delights to recal the 
time when it was so agreeably deceived^ 
long after the delusion has for ever fled. . 
.' The Marchese remembering the past, 
and comparing it with the present^ shrunk 
from the contrast. 

Never did he feel more attached to his 
friend, than at the moment when lie con- 
sidered him so changed. A tear involun- 
tarily strayed down his cheek; it was 
a tribute' to past happiness. A sigh 
broke from his oppressed hearty it was 
emblematical of the transient nature of 
the felicity he lamented. 

One evening the family had formed a 
circle round the fire^ to ei\|oy, if not 

Vol. III. I conversation 
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conversation, at least that agreeable un- 
restrained silence, which among friends 
Vho rightly understand each others feel- 
ings, is not less agreeable. Every one 
spoke, only when he wished to comniu- 
nicate some idea which might gratify the 
rest; and none. intruded a frivolous re- 
mark merely from thinking it necessaay 
to say something, to exempt themselves 
fro^n the charge of not being able to say 
any thing. 

A servant however entered with a let- 
ter for the Earl, which he said had just 
arrived by an express, and this incident 
interrupted the silence that reigned for 
some time, if we may call that an inter- 
ruption which was given by looks and 
gestures, rather than by words. • 

The mention of the express had fixed 
the attention of the party, and had roused 
that of the Marchese and his lady to a 
painful height; they had been so inured 
to disappointment respecting their en- 
quiries after their beloved daughter, that 

they 



/ 
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they had almost ceased to hope; but 
as they had still numerous emissariei 
continually pursuing their search^ dik 
express might be from one of them; 
Everilda might b^ found/ might be wait- 
ing to embrace her parents^ or she might 
be languishing in sickness and distress^ 
^nd- needing all thdir tendernest conso* 
ktioBs. 

These thoughts passed in quick suc« 
ifcession thro' the minds of more than the 
anxious parents, and every eye was fixed 
on the Earl^ who had turned pale as he 
examined the seal and direction of the 
letter. Instead of opening it, he laid it 
on the table before him, and appeared lost 
in thought, till hastily rising he was leav- 
ing the room to read it in private, when 
hesaw in theMarchesa's countenance, such 
evident tokens of anxious doubt and 
mortified impatience , that he stopped ir 
resolute, and after a short pause exclaim* 
ed,''WhyshouldIdisguis(e my feelings from 
those so dear to me, Who will imagine as 

1 2 easilr 
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e.a$;ily as they will pardon them: I know 
the seal and writing of this letter; it is 
from/' he paused^ and making an effort 
to repeat the same with firmness, con- 
tinued^ '' it is from Sir Edward Claytotii He 
has written I fear to revive my sorrows by 
craving an oblivion of the cause; he 
should have known that there are in- 
juries, for which perpetual silence is the 
most soothing atonement thjat can be 
made." He then looked over the conr 
tents of the letter, and whilst so employ- 
ed, the frequent changes in his counte- 
nance evinced, that they were of an inte- 
resting and aparently of apleasing nature. 
When he had cancluded, he^ent to the 
Marchese and his lady, and taking their 
hands, said, ^' let us be grateful my dear 
friends, our Everilda is found; andheaven 
teaches us a lesson of forgiveness by 
granting that the man who deprived as 
of a son, should restore to us a daughter."- 

4 

The rapture diffused by this information 
was general^ but on the Marchesa it rush- 
ed 
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cd with such force, that overpowered by 
its influence, she fainted in her hus- 
band's arms. In a few minutes however, 

» 

she recovered, and was sufficiently calm 
jto peruse the letter that had occasioned 
her emotion, and of which the contents 
were as follows. 



*' My Lord, 

" The hope of imparting plea- 
sure to your lordship's breast, has excited 
in mine, sensations to which it has long 
t>een a stranger. If, my lord, you will 
condescend to receive intelligence from 
a man, who, has, as unintentionally as un- 
happily, injured you beyond the power 
of reparation, by acknowledgment, or 
repentance, I trust that mine will be 
found interesting, when I enform you 
it relates to Lady Courtney, of whose re- 
treat, I understand you have hitherto 

1 3 been. 
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been ignorant ; and which I accidentally 
discovered in Wales at a small village, 
situated in so retired a spot, that if the 
poverty and humble condition of the 
few inhabitants which it contains, were 
not sufficient to prevent intrusion, na- 
ture has effectually guarded them from it 
by concealing them in a deep valley, 
which even the eye of curiosity might 
fail to discern, ancl by surrounding them 
with mountains, which the hardiest cou- 
rage might on the first view deem inacces- 
sible. 

'^ I am sorry to be under the necessity 
of adding that Lady Courtney's health ap- 
peal's in a very precarious state, but per- 
haps much ought to be allowed for her 
present situation^ and I hope her anxiety 
to see her friends, may be equalled by 
the benefit whjch she may receive froipi 
their society: I am at present with the 
worthy clergyman of the village, whose 
guest I shall remain, until I have the 
satisfaction of resigning to some of your 

lordship's 
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lordship's fiimily^ the responsibility that 
I at present feel; I l^hall then leav&^Eng- 
land, perhaps for ever> but never shall 1 
cease to remember, that it contains those^ 
whose welfare will always be ardently 
wished^ by 



n 



X4 



my lord, 
your lordship's most obedient^ 
*' humble servant,. 

"EDWARD CLAYTON." 



The person whe had brought the letter, 
was Sir Edward's valet, and by his master's 
-orders, he remained with the Earl, in 
.order to attend him on his journey, anci 
to act as a guide, which it was indispens- 
ably neces^sary to have. It was determined 
that the Marchese and his lady. Lord and ' 
Lady Drelincourt, Edmund, and Lady 
Emma^ should set off the next day ; at* 

\ 4 tended 
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tended only by Lady Drelincourt*s wo- 
man^ and one man servant^ as from Sir 
Edward's description of the village, it 
' appeared very improbable that a large 
relinue could be accommodated in it. 
Lady Emma was chjosen in preference 
to her elder sisters^ from Lady Courtney 
having always appeared particularly par* 
tial to her^ as. well as her being now con- 
sidered by the Marchesa^ as scarcely -^less 
dear to her^ than the daughter for whom 
she had wept so many hours away^ and to 
whom she was now about to hasten^ with 
all the speed of maternal rapture. 

Leaving the party then to pursue thei 
journey, under the direction of Bernard 
their trusty conductor, we shall request 
the attention of our readers, to a retro- 
spective view of the circumstances which 
led to the discovery of Lady Courtney by 
Sir Edward Clayton. 



- Chap. 
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Chap. XLII. 



Come patience, come and take me by thehande, 

And treuve repentance teach myne eyes to weepe; 

HumyllitT, in neede of thee 1 stande, 

li(y soul desires thy companie to keepe: 

Base worldly thoughts, yanish out of my mynde. 

Leave not a spot of you, or your's behind. 



ROBERT DEVEREVX, EARL OF ESSEX. 



THE anguish felt by Lady Courtney, whea 
Lord Drelincourt coldly dismissed hei* 
from his presence, was unmixed with re- 
sentment. She recollected the kindness 
with which she had always been treated 
until that moment; she felt that to the 
excess! ve grief in which he had indulged, 
since the death of his son, was to be 
imputed the change in his disposition, 

I 5 .which 
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which had produced a similar change in 
his manners. The former had become 
gloomy^ and inert; the latter^ harsh^ and 
repulsive. '^ And to whom is this sad 
alteration owing?'* she asked herself. 
^' Who introduced dissension and misery 
into a family^ before admired for domesr- 
tic happiness and love?" Every enquiry- 
she made^ received the same answer; she 
alone was to blame, and she resolved to 
expiate the mischief that she had occa- 
sioned, by withdrawing herself from a 
family, in which her presence inspired 
no ideas, but those of the ills that it had 
diffused around. '^ When I am gone,*' 
she exclaimed, bitterly weeping, '^ tran- 
quillity at least may visit the haunts, where 
felicity once loved to dwell; the Earl will 
become more resigned to the death of his 
ion, when his wretched widow shall no 
longer remind him of it My parents 
shall never know the misery to which 
their daughter is reduced. I may not 
livelopg; ah! how willingly would I re- 
sign 
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sign the burthen of existence^ could I 
bequeath it in a happier form, to the 
dear child of my Henry^ to the precious 
treasure^ who may still console its grand- 
father for the loss of its parent^ of which 
I have deprived it before its birth.'* Only 
Claudina had been entrusted with this 
interesting secret, which Lady Courtney 
had concealed even from her husband; 
•induced to do so, partly by recollecting 
the restraints to which she had been sub- 
jected when she was before in a similar 
situation, and to which she had attributed 
the disappointment of her wishes; but 
more from the desire of surprising her 
friends, with the pleasing intelligence at 
a more advanced period, when there would 
be less probability of a second defeat of 
their hopes. It was a circumstance, which 
she knew would fill Lord Courtney's heart 
with delight;^ and though she every mo* 
ment li^nged to see kim sympathize in 
the pleasure that she felt, yet she valued 
the power of making . him happy so 

I 6 highly 
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highly^ that she reserved with a miser s 
care the means of doing it, until she 
should be thoroughly satisfied there was 
no danger of disappointing the expec* 
tations she might inspire. 

During the melancholy interval of her 
husband's illness, her thoughts were too 
much engrossed by his situation, to dwell 
for one moment on her own; but the 
tender Claudina recollected it, and trem- 
bled, and afterwards it was oiily by her 
exhortations, that Everilda endeavoured 
to conqu^t the violence of her emotions, 
which threatened to irreparably destroy 
the hopes, on which her only desire to 
live, now rested. What then was the 
sorrow of this faithful friend when Lady 
Courtney in the wildest agonies of grief, 
after extorting a promise of secresy from 
her, entrusted h<^ with the plan she had 
fornied, of withdrawing privately from 
the Earl's roof, and retiring to some 
secluded spot, *' where," as she expressed 
herself in the first effusions of despair,^' she 

might 
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might live unknown^ and die unpitied. 
I have already," she added^ " spoken 
to Bianca and Giuseppe; they will 
not leave me; this very night I will de- 
part; Giuseppe will take my trurfks; I 
shall want but little^, nor perhaps that 
little long. I have money enough about 
me to carry me to any part of the kind- 
dom, and to support me when I arrive at 
a place of security ; I can take leave of 
no one, not even by letter. My heart is too 
full to think of framing expressions to 
describe its feelings; but I would not 
leave thee, my Claudina, without telling 
thee my designs, thou wilt say when I am 
gone, how well I loved , the friends from 
whom I fled; for Edmund and Emina^I 
leave every tender wish, and daily will 
I pray that their lot may be more happy 
and permanent than mine has been. Nay^ 
weep not, my Claudina ; our hearts will 
still be united, though distance may pro- 
hibit the exchange of our sentiments^ 
think not that I am going to be more 

wretched; 
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wretched ; perhaps I may he less so ; in 
solitude^ and griefs I shall still take a plea- 
sure in thinking of my Ctaudina^ my fiist^ 
my only friend; nor shall I fear that she 
may forget me, in the variety of gayer 
life/' 

'^ And do you think then that I would 
suffer you to ^o alone?"' exclaimed 
the weeping Claudina, '^ shall I forsake 
you in affliction, when your most pfros- 
perous days were devoted to me ? Oh ! 
BO ; Everilda, you should'know me better. 
The friendship of our youth diall never 
be fprgotten; I would go through the 
World with you, and think myself happy 
amidst distress and danger, if I could bind 
up the wounds of my Everilda's heart, 
and cheer her drooping spirits on our 
rugged way.'* They wept together, as 
Clatidina concluded her animated decla*- 
ration; but soon recovering from, though 
not repenting, her enthusiasm, d^ en- 
deavoured to di^uade Ever! Ida from a 
scheme, which appeared replete with in- 
convenience 
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«otovenienee to themselves and with an- 
easinecB to their friends. But she was not 
t6 be reasoned with^ her agitation became 
so violent on opposition^ that Claudina, 
distressed and irresolute^ knew not ^^t 
plan to pursue^ and at last yielded entirely 
toLady Courtney % persuasions; consoling 
herself with the hope> diat the Earl's tem- 
porary anxiety or dit&pleasure^ would be 
amply repaid by the happy effects which 
tranqilkillity and indulgence might have 
oh her friend^ when an opposite mode 
of treatment might endanger her healthy 
and the very being of the infant^ whose 
birth vidi sd anxiously desired. 

Drowned in tears^ the fair fugitives 
wrote the few lines me^nt to inform the 
family of their departure; and then leav- 
ing the house unperceived, were conduc*> 
ted by Biancla to the place^ where Giu- 
seppe \vas already waiting with a chaise 
and four horses, which conveyed them 
from iown, with a velocity that conside- 
rably allayed Everilda's fears of pursuit 

During 
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During her residence near Bristol, she 
had frequently expressed a desire to visit 
Wales; the day had been fixed to gratify 
this desire when she was taken ill and it 
was no more mentioned. But her thoughts 
now dwelt on that country, of whose 
mountainous aspect, and wild romantic 
situations she had heard much; there she 
thought it most probable that she should 
find some sequestered spot, which scarce- 
ly human feet had ever trodden, and, with 
the vague idea of a foreigner, particularly 
of one who had been accustomed to a 
variety of small states, all independant of 
each other, she thought that beiiig out of 
England, she should be also out of the 
power of the Earl, should he attempt to 
insist upon her return ; for already she 
had become so enamoured of her plan of 
solitary liberty, that she could not bear to 
think of any occurrence that might oblige 
her to relinquish it. 

They had left London at seven o'clock 
in the evening, 4hat being the hour when 

" they 
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tbey could most easily elude suspicion^ as 
they knew that no enquiries would be 
made for them before the hours of two or 
three in the aftei*noon of the following 
day^ at which time they had crossed at 
the New Passage and landed on welch 
ground. 

Lady Courtney's impatience was such 
that she would scarcely allow time to take 
some refreshment before she proceeded 
on her search for an abode. She now 
wished for a situation near the sea coasts 
under the idea^ that it would be more 
secure^ and less liable to intrusion. By 
the assistance of a map^ a book of roads^ 
and various en^uiries^ they on the fourth 
day from their leaving London^ met with 
a place in Cardiganshire, which seemed aS 
if intended for a safe retreat from th^ 
busy world ; and if it appeared that the 
comforts and luxuries of more artificial 
modes of living, must be procured with 
difficulty^ it also promised that the ru- 
mours of terror^ and lamentation of eviK 

would 
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would be there unheard. , Nor would a 
place so sequestered ever have been per* 
ceived by our fair travellers^ had not the 
discovery been made by accident. One 
of the horses having lost a shoe^ a little 
welch lad on the road offered to bring a 
blacksmith from the village of Llewen- 
mawr^ where he lived. Giuseppe pro- 
posed^ as the shorter way, to take the 
horse to the village; but the boy informed 
hitn that the road waaf-almost. inaccessible, 
as the houses were quite at the bottom of 
the huge mountains they saw all around. 
This account roused Lady Courtney's cu- 
riosity; and leaving the carriage, she and 
Claudina, ascended with great fatigue a 
wearisome height, whence looking down 
a narrow pass, they espied what might be 
a village, but what at that distance ap*- 
peared to them merely a few white stones 
collected together in the green and nar- 
row valley; such was the lofty eminence 
from which it was beheld. 
The very sight of a retreat so humble 

and 
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and secure^ was sufficient to inspire' feel- 
ings of tranquillity in the bosom of af-* 
fliction long agitated by all the agonies 
of passion. ^' Ah! " exclaimed Everilda^ 
^' let us seek no further; there will I wear 
out the remainder of my days; the sun 
that now strikes his slanting beams on^the 
mountain's green and sloping side^ will 
shine sweetly on my grave> and I shall 
find repose near the tittle church . whose 
iqnre peep§ from that cluster of trees/' 
She then turned to survey the prospect 
on the other side of the mountains^ The^ 
commanded an extensive view of the 9ea^ 
and of a bold and wild country i she wa$ ' 
pleased with the contrast these grand fea^ 
tures ajBbrded to the mild serenity of the 
sheltered vale. *' You will like this, my 
Claudina,:*' said she, '' for you can scale 
these heights, and wander among these 
rocky clifTs on the sea shore. Ah ! I 
shall feel grateful if we can be accommo^ 
dated in that peaceful valley; we will 
immediately make enquiries. But how 

shall 
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shall we descenc} ? Nature seems to have 
protected the inhabitants from intrusion^ 
by making their humble residences inac- 
cessible." ''How then/' said Claudina, 
with a faint though pensive smile^ " shall 
I be enabled to wander aqfiong the cHfis 
as you promised me. I fear my walto 
must be confined to the narrow green 
below, whilst I may raise my eyes ip won^ 
der to the mountain's top, and think 
what sights I might behold, could I but 
gain their towering heights. It will 
teach me however to be humble, nor 
can any place appear confined to me, 
if I' see my Everilda smile in it." Lady 
Courtney pressed her hand, and said witb 
more - cheerfulness than she had ever 
shewn since her husband's death, '^ You 
forget, my Claudina, the invegorating 
quality of this pure atmosphere; you will 
aoon be as strong as one of the welch 
peasant girls, of whom we have already 
seen many, whose labours might make a 

pampered steed ashamed of his Jdlenec»; 

and 
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and ypu will become as active as one of 
the goats> that skip from crag to crag, 
and look down on the world which lies 
in minature beneath them, as animals less 
innocent, regard from the eminence of 
power, the tinexalted; whom they con* 
sider as born only 4o be subservient to 
their interests." Giuseppe now returned^ 
with information that the horse was ready 
to -proceed; Lady Courtney enquired the 
road into the village, he answered^ that 
it was not safe to venture in the carriage^ 
but that there was a foot path, which 
afforded a pleasant, and easy descent. 
They therefore took the way he pointed 
out to them, and soon arrived in the 
vale. 

' If the grand view from the mountains 
excited sublime ideas^ the placid serenity 

■ 

below, inspired the gentlest and most 
pleasing sensations. The eye could dis«> 
c^m nothing but the clear blue sky^ and 
the steep green ascent, on which a few 
goats were browsing, and trees scattered 

here 
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here and there, relieved without destroy- 
ing its uniformity. 

The village was in itself, every thing 
that could be desired; sheltered, warm, 
and clean; through it a stream hastily ran 
over a pebbled bed; the cottages had an 
air of comfort, and were not contrasted 
by any edifice much more important. 
A small church peeped from a cluster t^ 
trees, and very near it, a modest mansion 
belonging to the clergyman, was distin- 
tinguished from the rest, more by the 
taste of its owner, than by any real supe- 
riority that it possessed. A little higher 
indeed, there was 

" A gothic fnansion yenerably grav* 
T^ fwnt memorial of a better aay**^ 

Which had once been dignified with the 
name of a seat,, a^d had in former times, 
been the residence of a large and ancient 
family, but, 

*< The lizard aail tite lasi^ lurking bat, 
Had long inhabited tHe painteti room, 
Where me aage matron and her maiden lat. 
Sweet tinging at the siWer working loom.*' 

Th« 
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The enlightened heir of modem daysj 
had chosen rather to encrease his scanty 
income^ by a mean and painful depend- 
ance on the greats than to limit his wishes^ 
to his power of gratifying them. He had 
therefore long bade adieu to his native 
mountains and valleys^ leaving the seat o^ 
his ancestors^ to moulder in ruin and 
neglect^ a fit emblem of his >own broken 
fortune^ and disappointed hope. 



Chap« 
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Chap. XLIII. 



Ah me* full sorely is m j heart forlorn. 
To think how modest worth neglected Hes} 
Whilst paitial ihme doth with her hlast adorn/ 
Such deeds alone as- pride and pomp.dia^ise$ . * 
Deeds of ill sort, and mishieTons emprize. 
Lend me thy darion goddess! let me try, 
To sound the praise of merit ere it dies. 
Such as 1 oft have chanced to espy ; 
Lost in the dreary shades of doll ohKority. 

IHEWITOITE. 



WE should not have detained our read- 
ers with the history of this deserted hall^ 
as its fate was not much harder then that 
of many of its brethren ; but it happen- 
ed to be the only place^ in the village^ 
that afforded any prospect of accommoda- 
tion for the strangers whose arrival had 
filled ' the inhabitants with a degree of 
amazement^ which seemed to have de- 
prived 
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prived them of the power of speceh, as 
Lady Courtney could procure no answer 
to any of her enquiries. The i^^omim 
ciirtsied and pulled their children Out of 
(he way, the children peeped from bcr 
hind their mammies, and all the men 
were out at work, excepting the blacl^- 
smith, whose attitude and figure were 
precisely that of the knight of the anvil, 
described in Shakspear's, King John. How- 
ever when he had recovered from the 
first effects of surprise, and his mouth 
had gradually closed until it came with- 
in proper limits for utterance, he directed 
them to the clergyman, who was a good 
man, he isaid and a shentleman porn and 
pred, and hur would tell hur every 
thing hur wanted to know,. To this 
shentleman they accordingly went and 
apologizing for their intrusion, explained 
the reason of it, requesting to know if 
they could procure lodging in a retire- 
ment with which tliey were already charmed. 
The clergy maift was indeed by bir th 
Vol. III. K gentleman. 
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gentleman^ but w^s unfortiinat/elytbpriv 
a, century too late to be so by apy thiiig. 
mpre profitable than, genealogy. Inithe. 
dfjs \Yhen his ancestors Wiere in ikf^ii 
zei)|th of power, they called themselves 
Ap Rice; but when their descen4^ntS: 
found • the^nselyes obliged tp retrench 
tb^ir appearances andr expence^^ they 
carried the, spirit of e^^onpipy even ioto 
their na,tne^. and striking froii) it tb^ sue 
p;erfluous A, contpnted themselves with 
cfilling it Price, justly imagining tbitthe 

* 

Ap, signifying the son of, woqld be very 
unnecessarily retained in an age when . 
if the son Wj^r^ poor, the father wi» nover 
enquired,, after* We shall therefore intro* 
duce the wprthy clergyman to our readers 
as Mr. Price. This gentlepien was the 
youngjBst of fourteen children : by means 
of a good capacity and studious inclina- 
tion, . he hajd be^^i enabled to tak^e orders, 
and was fortunate enough to proQU^e the 
living of LlejWenma\vr, which W2|S worth 
fifteen ppun^dsiperaqn^n^; and his$ ucccss 

cre^ed 
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created envy in the breasts af m^ny iA' hisr^ 
calling whose' income was only two thirds^ 
of that value. F6r hihiself he w^uld' 
have' bbert contented, as his wishfe^ were 
moderate; and it wasf not wealth that^ 
could constitute hi^ felicity; but alas!' 
the want of the'fdrmer eventually depriv- 
ed hint of the latter; He had been at^* 
tached from his earliest yduth to the ' 
daughter of a neighbouring gentleman; 
She returned his passion, and would glad- 
ly have shared with him the inconveniences 
of a narrow incoraie, thinking, and with 
some reason, whatever selfish prudence or 
cautious avarice may urge to the con- 
trtiry, that mutual affectiou would sup- 
ply the place of many luxuries. Unfor- 
tunately the parents were not in love, and 
what was more unfortunate still, they 
were too compassionate to forbid the 
intercourse between the young people, 
tho' they were also too Worldly-minded ' 
to consent' to their wishes. Thus, year 
after y^ar rolled on, marked only by the ' 

K * agitation 
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agitation of hope, or listlessness of disap- 
pointment. Time endeared them to each 
other, but the health of the young lady 
sank under the trial, to which her parents 
exposed her. Naturally gentle and suscep- 
tible, the conflict between affection and 
duty was too powerful for her delicate 
frame: At length her parents seeing her 
ready to fall a Victim to avarice, relented, 
and implored her to live and to make 
them happy by being so herself. They 
fixed an early day for her faithful lover 
to receive her hand, and at lenth the long- 
looked for hour arrived. But his rapture 
was checked by apprehension; for 
scarcely could her faulteringsteps conduct 
het to the altar, scarcely could her fee- 
ble accents pronounce the vow that made 
him happy; she did howeVer pronounce 
it, she became his wife, he pressed her 
in rapture to his bosom. '^Now Maria 
thou art mine indeed," he exclaimed/' I 
am my Owen," shereplied, "let mebe ever 
thine." Overcome by her emotions she 

struggled 
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struggled in vain against their force ; in 
her weak state agitation was fatal; she 
pressed her hand to her head overpowered 
by the violence of its throbbings; alas! 
it was the flutter of departing life, and 
sinking into her husband's arms she ex^ 
pired, almost immediately after the cere- 
mony that had united them. Thus in an 
instant wiis destroyed the fabric of 
bliss which slow and painful years 
had erected, and which fidelity and per- 
severance had finally completed. The 
ahguish and remorse of the parents ex- 
ceeded description. The grief of the 
widowered lover was silent but deep. 
The prime of his youth* had been con- 
sumed in anxiety, the meridian of his life 
was devoted to sorrow, but in his sorrow, 
there was none of the harshness and mi- 
santhropy, which render the indulgence 
of it a crime. He mourned n ot as ' they 
without hope,' he considered his sepa- 
ration from his Maria as temporary, and 
looked with calm resignation to the pe- 

K 3 riod 
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,;*ipd when he. might be peri;nit|ed tcre* 
join her. Withdrawiughims^lf entirely from 
society he wept oyer her grave^ which be 
' could see from the wiridow of the litdt 
parsonage, that he had fondly hoped would 
be pile day adorned by her presence; fee 
gazed pn it unceasingly^ and was ahjiQSt 
teijfipted to.ejnyy her innocent and .un- 
disturbed repose. At other times he was 
employed in the management of a few 
acres ,of ground, .and ^^mysed himself with 

$.ome birds which hlwJ b^longe^ t^ ^^^ 
Maria, pr with cultiyatingthe flowers iwith 

which she had ornamentefl his garden hav- 
ing pl9i:)ted,mwy of them h^i'self^n her oc- 
casional visits with herparenJs.,PyprtbW 
,remembrances hfi watched with the .Ut- 
most care; ^s their blQssoms exp|knde4^ 
his heart became sensible.of pleasure,, an^ 
when the chilling blasts of approaching 
r- winter robbed them of their ch^m?^ ^P 
sighed and remembered that her's wer^ 
blighted i^ their prime. But these ob- 
jects cjlaijned .^Qt »]\ his attention, be 

wished 
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wished not to live only to indulge in 
frttitless grief; he forgot his own sorrows, 
lb assuage thos^e tof his parishioners," and 
relieved their wants from his own fru oral 
stores : he saw himself revered by the few 
children of tinsophisticated nature, with 
-whom he was surrounded, and his earthly 
wishes istrayed not beyond the narrow 
limits of the vale of Llewenmawr, and its 
humble inhabitants. 



" ^To them his lieart, "his love, his grieft,*wcre giv'n, 
' But -ail hb semas thoughts had rest in heav'n ; 
As some tall cliff that lilts its awful form. 
Shells from the ttcile and itaiidw^y leaves the storm f 
Tho' round its breast the rolling clouds are spread,. 
htettik] sunshine nettles on its head." 



Mr. Price was walking in his garden, 
when he Was informed of the arrival of 
the ladies, and he immediately left it to 
teceive them with that native politeness 
which is the oflsprihg of benevolence and 
good sense, and wants hot the superficial 
k)rnaments of courtly expression or fa- 
shionable modes to recommend it. 

k4 He 
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He told the ladies that he should be 
happy in gaining them for neighbours^ 
if it should be in his power to be service- 
<able to them ; and informed them of the 
mansion that we have already mentioned^ 
one part of which was occupied by a far- 
mer and his wife; but the principal 
apartments were at liberty. He added 
that a lady had fitted up two or three 
rooms in a simple style, the ^preceding 
summer; that she had made it her resi- 
dence for some months on account of 
her health, but her disorder was hopeless 
when she came, and she died in the 
autumn. This account did not discourage 
^ady Courtney, Vhich the good man was 
glad to observe, for he had related the 
fact without disguise, lest she should hear 
it with additions from any other person^ 
and be made uneasy by it; for he well 
knew that in solitude and sickness, the 
mind is ingenious to torment itself, and 
he thought he could perceive that his 
new 9cquiatance had not been accus- 
tomed 
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tomed to either^ though she at present 
sought the former^ and appeared evident- 
ly afflicted with the latter. 

After some further conversation, he 

« 

offered to accompany the ladies to view 
their destined habitation, and they were 
well pleased with the prospect of comfort 
which it afforded. 

The rooms were commodious, and 
neatly furnished. A garden behind the 
house was carried to some extent on the 
slope of the mountain, which defended 
it from every inclement gale, and a wind- 
ing path conducted the passenger with 
ease to the highest ascents. The good 
women of the house engaged to have 
every thing in order by the evening, and 
in the interim the clergyman invited the 
hdies to partake of his humble fare. The 
luggage was therefore taken off, the chaise 
dismissed, and the wanderers rejoiced 
that their search of an asylum, was s6 
successfully eQ4^- 

K 5 Chap. 
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Chap. XLIV. 



And yet e>a hece amid these secret shades. 
These simple scenes of unreproved delight,' 
Adiietion's iron hand my breast invades, 
And death's 4.rc^ d^t is eycr in n^y s»^t. 



^PQiyi:. 



IT is not in the kast suxprbing, that v^ 
thh retired spot, th^ fugitives eluded ^ 
^enquiry . Our readers mu$t tKerefpre now 
Co;;iten>plat!e I^ady Courtney no lo;n^er as 
^e 

** ;- ?iddy flattering thtnff. 

Who shone in the pan&;, and spacki^ ip thi^ nag:*' 

^t as a penitent recluse, hiding her 
charms, and wearing away the uniform 
day, in the solitary retirement of Lle- 
wenmawr; attended only byher Claudina^ 

who 



tvhd '' {jfined in thought/' but still wore 
6n her jylacid countenance, the smile of 
content, to cheat her friend into the cheer- 
fulness, which she feared had for ever 
iffed her own bosom. Accnstonted to 
testraiftt froitt het early youth, it was not 
How that Claadina found it irksome. She 
t^gretted the world, only as it contained 
th'e man, of whonf^ she thought incessantly, 
and whom she every moment resolved 
to forget. To her, th^ vale of Llewen- 
mawr, never appealed too narrow in its 
limits, but when she considered that ft 
deprived her of the society, ^hich when 
possessed, catised hei* pain, and yet of 
Which the rettiembratt^cd- wa^ now her 
only pleasure . 

Sometimes she felt her spirits sink into 
despondeiicy, when she beheld the fleet- 
ing days of her youth, consuming in 
hopeless disappointment; th^ past marked 
only by the cruelty of hor relations, the 
ftiture promising only itiournful refeiem*- 
brances, and fruitless regrets; 

K 6 But 
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But Claudina's mind^ was not more 
ornamented by every bewitching trait af 
female delicacy, and sensibility^ than it 
was armed with the more masculine en- 
dowments of firmness and resolution ; and 
no sooner was she sensible of the lethargy 
into which her mental faculties were fall- 

■ 

ing, then she made every laudable effort 
to rouse them from at; not more on her 
own account than that of her friend^ 
whose spirits, too prone to droop, needed 
not the contagious influence of ex- 
ample. 

To effect this, she resolved to divert 
her thoughts, by giving them new sub- 
jects for employment. She took daily 
exercise, knowing how much the mind 
is influenced by the body; and that the 
sensations excited in the one, by the 
health-inspiring breeze, and the contem- 
plation of the beauties of nature, ever 
new and delightful, must preclude. in the 
other, at least for a time, the indulgence 
ef dispiriting and unpleasing ideas. The 

tender 
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^tender and elegant Leonard^ justly sBys, 
;^' Rural air is balsamic to a wounded mind^ 
and the charms of nature, communicate 
a secret calm to the soul, which stills the 
stormy voice of the passions." She wan- 
dered among the cliiTs on the sea shores 
and was soothed by the monotonous mur* 
mer of the waves, or amused by the 
varied sounds of the difTerent birds, which 
built amongst the rocks, and sought their 
prey upon the waters. Sometimes she 
saw the distant vessel gliding in gentle 
safety on the smooth waste, at others the 
treacherous element changing its aspect, 
threatening destruction to the hardy ad- 
venturers, whom it lifted as if to the 
clouds, and then sunk as though in its 
fury it would bury them, and their dearly- 
earned treasures in its fathomless abyss. 

Often would she return laden with cu- 
rious shells, or the most beautiful flowers, 
either the wild produce of the mountains, 
or those indigenous to the sea shore: she 
would delineate them with the most de- 
licate 
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li cate exactness, until th^ shades of citeny 
ing interfered with her employment, 
vrhcn she would take her guitar, tstA 
play to Everilda all the favourite fuues of 
their early yofith, from the lively afirt ofthc 
Venetian GondoKers, to the peni^ive strains 
t>f Met^tasto ; and hei" sweet and ftcxiMe 
Toice, w^uld for a time charm io test, 
i» Everilda's bosom^, the remembrance of 
her sonx>ws. Thus with the fe^ authois 
that they were enabled to bring v^\i 
tbem, and the few that they could borrow 
from Mr. Price, whose pleasing and ra- 
tional society, was a valuable acquisition 
to them, the days passed in tranquil uni* 
formity, and Claudina began to reap by 
returning health and peace, the reward 
of her perseverance in what she rightly 
deemed a branch of duty. 

5ut with Everilda it was very different; 
whoever has known the approving smile, 
the partial praise, the lively participation 
in pleasure, the soothing consofation in 
sorrow, and the thousand nameless at- 
tentions 



tciatioQS ef conjugal affection^ will know 
idM> that the kindest offices of the most 
unwearied friends^ must inevitably faU 
fan far short of the siippiortiDg love of 
aa indulgeivt husband. The loneliness 
of Everilda's heart then may be eai^ly 
conceived; her mind accustomed from 
infancy to the powerful stimuhis of con- 
stant and extravagant praise from all 
around her^ seemed to sink under mere 
debility, now that it was no longer sup- 
ported even by her own approbation. 
She had lost the wish to please, and none 
more worthy filled the large space that 
it had once occupied. 

The constant remembrance of her hus^ 
band was never unaccompanied by the 
iseproach, of having been indirectly ac- 
cessary to his. death ; the ghost of her de- 
departed happiness incessantly hovered 
before her mental view, and accused her 
as its murderess. 

With whatever intention we are tried 
by afflictions^ it certainly was never de- 
signed 
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signed for them to inspire unreasonable; 
or as it may be justly termed, irrational 
grief. The consequences ever attendant 
on the excessive indulgence of unavailing 
sorrow, by depriving the mind of bene- 
volence, and the body of health, ought 
to teach us, that it is no less offensive to 
the great Creator, who has permitted us 
to be afflicted, than it is prejudicial to 
ourselves, and painful to those, by whom 
we are surrounded. 

He cannot be said to be resigned, who 
mourns incessantly, and who in obsti- 
nately contemplating his sorrows, betrays 
a stubbornness of mind, which will not 
be subdued by them. 

The attentions of friendship are never 
more valuable or more praiseworthy then 
when worn out by suffering, a sense of 
them can scarcely be expressed by their 
object. From Claudina they were paid 
with an assiduity which increased in pro- 
portion as the unhappy Everilda appeared 

unconscious of it, and sacrificing all her 

own 



.«*^. 
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own plansj just as she began to reap the 
benefit of them^ she confined herself en- 
tirely to the house^ never for a moment 
leaving Lady Courtney^ who from the 
acute agonies of griefs gradually siink 
into a state of silent dejection^ much more' 
prejudicial to her healthy and infinitely 
more dangerous to her mental faculties: 
in this sad state^ her mind dwelt with fore- 
boding melancholy on her condition ; she 
looked forward to. the hour, when she 
should luring forth the fatherless child of 
her Henry, and all her spirits sank, in the 
idea that she might not live to become a 
mother. She had heard the little history 
of her predecessor, to whose death she 
often reverted, always concluding her 
sympathizing reflections on it, with 
predictions that her own was not far 
distant. 

The lady's name was Leeson, she had 
married a young officer of genteel fa- 
mily, but no fortune^ against the con- 
sient of her fath^ who was the owner o f 

the 



^e nasiBkiti^ tb ^^hi^ she ^bad #ed. He 
•irefioiinced ber ^dai her utiarmge, a^ {)e^ 
Bisted in his't-esentment^ with the firmnm 
that too often sustait^ us in 'error, vrhik 
it is not equally powerfiil/ in encc^iA^g- 
ingns in Tirtue, 

Mrs. JLeeswn had accmnpanied her bus* 
tolbd in the «s^ditk>n, under the Duk^e 
<jf York, 'Whi<;h deprived England of t(M) 
many of iherisions; unfortunately Captain 
'Leeson ^Jvas amongst The number. His 
wi^ife bathed his wounds in her tears, and 
jiad-^the meknch^ly satisfaction, of h€«n^ 
ing him declare, thcit death ill her ^rms 
iofit its terrors, though parting with her, 
added to lis fcitterness. Thfe yming 
vr^ow netutned to Englatid iviA ^ 
i/roken heart, iftipaired consitltution, atifl 
destitute of a i^ngle friend. 

But her distresses melted not the heart 

j0f her father, he piqued himself on the 

fibservance of his resolution, and almost 

feared lest the permission he g^ave her, 

to die in the deserted mansion of his 

ancestors, 
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ance&rmrs; mght he cooatriiecl insd a«e- 

She ivi^as not long 'howevor iis debtor 
./even for shelter; she soon sunk under 
i^rrew tand ilhiesei, and iled from the 
»ev«rky of an earthly fiufeer, to that 
heavenly one, whose i»ouiidkfi5 aiercies 
and incessant forgiveness^ sdhonld leach 
bis creatures to show e^ich other the for- 
bearanee and compassion which they 
continually require and receive from 
^^ inexhai«stible j^odnesii. 

l^dy Courtney delighted*^ dwell en 
the untimely f^te of this unfoTtui^e 
.^^al^, and Mr. Frice^ with the most h^- 
nevi[^ent intentions^ often ^nlargf^ lon 
th^pi^ty an^ resignatiouj thfkt she had 
<Jii?played during her illnes^i, But no 
arguments could era^e from Everilda-s 
mind> the idea which self-love naturally 
inspires^ that she was the mo^t unfor- 
tunate of human beings. '^ Say not «o, 
my dear madam/' replied the patient 
leacher of the holy |»eoepts whieh his 

practice^ 
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practice beautifully exemplified; *^ say not 
so; certainly there are many who are more 
unfortunate than you can consider your- 
self^ and I hope you will never be con- 
vinced by the pressure of calamities still 
more intolerable^ that those under which 
you at present suffer^ were not only more 
bearable than the afflictions of many 
others^ but also than you were destined 
to endure. We should think it highly 
presumptuous in any one to declare that 
his happiness exceeded that of any other 
created being; nor could we deem the 
correction severe which might dash his 
cup of boasted Bliss with the alloy of tem- 
porary Borrow. Yet a declaration of this 
nature would be infinitely more excusar 
ble than that which you have made, for it 
might proceed from an excess of grati- 
tude and a lively sense of the blessings 
that inspired it; but if a decrease of his 
happiness might be permitted to convince 
him of its uncertainty, is it not also to be 
feared that the repining mind may be 

taught 
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taught by additional calamities^ that those 
under which it murmured^ were compa- 
ratively easy to be borne." Seeing Eve- 
rilda looked distressed^ though not con- 
vinced^ and understanding the silent 
appeal she made to heaven^ by raising 
her eyes to it, hie proceeded in a yet 
milder tone^ ^' I mean not to declaim in 
the mere pride of words; I trust that the 
actions of my past life may give weight 
to the arguments I would use; I teach 
what I do know; I have been acquainted 
with Sorrow so long, that I no\y consider 
her as a friend, to whose society, though 
gloomy, I am so much accustomed, that 
the gay novelty of any other would not 
repay me lor the trouble of seeking it/* 

''^ I know it is not always possible to 
forget, it is what I could never teach my- 
self, but I would learn to remember with- 
out bitterness, and this is what I would 
wish to teach you." *' Alas," replied 
Everilda, '' there is even in this life, ' the 
worm thatdieth not;' for when the arrows 

of 



of advewity are* turned aside fey the* shield • 
of fortitude, when- the- stings of neglect- 
are weafcen«d^ by the consciousness- of rec- * 
titude, when even thfebittemess of death' 
is allayed by the consolations of reiticm- 
brancei yet for sclfA-reproach* there is^nc 
cure, to its wounds^ the -world* can- apply" 
no palliative, no'letHean*balm; and when- 
it can- endure its own'suflferings- without 
incessant torments, it merits still mow 
severe condemnation. Oh God^^' conti-^ 
nuedshe, clasping her hands and* giving' 
way to an agony 'of tears-, '' 'a contrite' 
heart thou wilt not* despise; but a 
wounded spirit- who can bear.' '* "Yet 
is not that rather an elPbsion of wounded 
pride or mortified selP love, than the 
humble sentiment of penitence or con- 
trrtion? " asked Mf. Price ; he thenconp 
tinned, " It would ill become me to be 
severe on mankind, and never should the 
language of censure pass my lips, but* 
with the hope *of producing reformation. 
Yet I feari if we consider the remorse- 

that 
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that avises* in the rnind^ from the recol* 
lectton''of an error, we shall find that the 
injuries produced by our follies, are less 
bearable^ as we see after the mist of 
passion- or prejudice is evaporated, how 
easUy tkey might have been avoided. 
Then indeed every day adds to the pain- 
fulness* of our recollections, because every 
day -weakens the impulses, which occa- 
sioned our fault> and adds^ to those, which 
make us ardently long to recal it. 
'' To- repent truely, and to reap benefit 
from- repentance, we must divest our- 
selves of the garb of selfishness, and be 
clothedin that of humility; we must de- 
ploFei our crimes anft^not their conse- 
quences ;and when we may humbly hope 
tO' have reconciled ourselves to God, by 
the means which he has graciously point- 
ed out to us, we may then think of a 
rei>oneiliati6n with our own reflections." 
SucK were the discourses held by the 
worthy divine, whenever he perceived 
Everrkia uniisually depressed. Ignorant 

as 
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as he was of her condition in life^ or of 
the peculiar circumstances that had driven 
her to seek refuge in a situation to whicli 
it was easy to perceive she bad not been 
accustomed he knew that she was un- 
happy, nordid he wish to know more, un-- 
less further knowledge could teach him to 
make her less so. His compassion was warm- 
ly interested for her, and he lamented the 
early wreck of such talents, and graces^ 
as shone even through the dark cloud, 
in which her daily increasing dejection 
enveloped them. But if he compassion- 
ated Eyeriida, he reverenced almost to 
enthusiasm, the virtues of Claudina; un- 
wearied patience, unshaken fortitude, and 
uncomplaining sweetness, were assem- 
bled in the smile of resignation that il- 
luminated her countenance, the pensive 
expression of r^rfiich, could not fail to 
inspire the most tender sympathy in mind^ 
of sensibility, congenial to her own; and 
as she assiduously watched the declining 
health, and drooping spirits of her friend, 

guessing 
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guessing her wishes^ and anticipating her 
wants with the tenderest solicitude, she 
seemed to personify her, who as described 
by Mason, 



" Her meek hands folded on her modest brettt» 
In mute submission lifts th' adoring eje, 
E'en to the storm that wrecks her." 



Vol. HL L Chap. 
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Chap. XLV. 



Let me, o ! let me near some fountain lie ! 

That thro' the rock lifts up its foamy head$ 
Or Jet me dwell upon some mountain nigh. 

Whose hollow root, and baser parts are spread 
On fleeting waters, in its bowels bred: 

That I their streams, and they my tears may feed; 
Or clothed in some hermit's ragged weed. 

Spend all my days in weeping for this cursed deed* 

GILES FLETCHER. 



WE will not detain our readers with an 
account of Sir Edward Clayton's sensa- 
tions^ when he. heard of Lord Courtney's 
death. All that a mind of sensibility 
could feel, at the dreadful thought of 
being accessary to the death of a fellow 
creature, was felt by him; and encreased 
by the recollection, of the amiable quali- 
ties of the deceased, and the wretched- 

aess 
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ness into which his untimely fate had 
plunged those connected with him. 

Literature, in which Clayton could 
once find a balm for every wound, now 
became hateful to him. What indeed 
could books teach him ? Poetry and fic- 
tion, only led him to contrast and lament 
the sad realities of life; whilst morality 
and reasonings taught him but to con- 
demn more severely, hia own conduct^ 
of which the retrospect was already too 
painful. 

In this unfortunate situation he re^ 
solved to study the book of nature, and 
endeavouring to divert mental uneasiness 
by bodily employment, he assumed the 
name of Balfour, and wandered on foot 
through the greatest part of Wales, stay- 
ing a few days at any place that appeared 
agreeable to him, and quitting it when 
the attractive but transient charm of 
novelty had fled. 

At Caermarthen he met with an old 
acquaintance, a clergyman, to whom he 

r. 2 communicated 
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communicated his change of name, and 
reasons for so doing, and this friend, 
anxious to serve him, gave him letters to 
many of his brethren, and amongst the 
' rest, to Mr. Price; and he made use of 
these letters, just as he felt a temporary 
wish to have some one, to whom he could 
communicate his remarks, or was pleased 
with. the situation of those, to whom they 
were addressed. 

The latter motive induced him to de- 
liver an introductory epistle to Mr. Price, 
with whose conversation and manners he 
%vas soon so highly gratified, that he re- 
solved to suspend his wanderings, and 
endeavour to find consolation in the pre- 
cepts, and reap benefit from the example, 
of the chastened mourner, who notwith* 
standing the retired life he had led for 
many years, possessed a mind richly 
stored, if not with classical learning, yet 
with that kind of reading and sentiment 
which perhaps affords a greater, and more 
pleasing variety of information. 

It 
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It is not requisite for a person to have 
passed the principal part of his time in 
the busy scenes of life, to enable him to 
be an agreeable and instructive com- 
panion in retirement. It is certain, that 
if the paucity and uniformity of inci- 
dents be such, as to inspire no interest, 
and rouse no reflection, the mind mu§t 
depend solely on its own powere for 
amusement; and then, memory may in- 
deed afford truly valuable additions to 
present ideas, by recalling past scenes, 
and the sensations inspired by a retros- 
pective view of them, will be gentle, and 
pleasing, as those felt on perusing for the 
second time, after a lapse of years, a work 
in which we were before strongly in- 
terested. They please indeed more from 
a recollection of the much greater plea- 
sure, of which we had before been sen- 
sible; the vision is not now so bright; 
like a landscape by moonlight^ the colours 
appear faded, and indistinct, but the 
very gloom in which they are involved 

L S is 
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is grateful, and perhaps adds to the ef- 
fect. 

We repeat that it is not seeing much, 
but reflecting on what we do. see, by 
which the amusements of youth may add 
to the pleasures of age; and it generally 
happens that they ' who live the most in 
the busy world, are precisely they who 
profit the least by its variety. 

The statesman, retiring in disgust, re- 
iK>unces the projects of patriotism aod 
ambition, without seeking tp occupy the 
large space, which, they had till then filled 
in his mifid; but man wais» not born to 
be idle; emperors have amused them- 
selves in solitude, with making watches, 
or planting cabbages; and he who guided 
the helm of the state, whose breath made 
w^r or peace, whose hand dispensed the 
riches of his country, or the lives of his 
countrymen, will in retirement amuse 
himself with feeding goldfish, laying 
stones in even rows in his gravel walks, 
9Y any other pa&time equally innocent. 

The 
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The disabled warrior may still ^' shoulder 
bis crutch, and tell how fields were won;'* 
but he is as often content to pass the 
bottle^ or bold a hand at cards, without 
betraying any information superior to 
that |x>ssessed by many who. 



** Along the cool sccjuestered vale of life, 
Haive \ms^ tke BOMeiest teRor of their way. 



n 



The sailor, after exposing himself to every 
peril of the wind and waves, is glad to 
cast anchor towards the decline of life, 
lu a snug birth, procured by his hazard- 
ous industry, and forgets by his fireside, 
the roaring of the winds, and the rocking 
of the waves. The manners of different 
climes, have left few traces on his mind, 
and those few are gradually effaced^ for, 
as Sir William Davenant observes. 



** He's made bo tise of sia^fa^) 
By any thing observed in >vide strange seas, 
^irt only ot the length of voyages." 

L 4 H^ 
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He is indeed consulted as an oracle res- 
pecting the weather, and when he meets 
with any old acquaintance, he talks of 
rocks and straights, dangerous passages, 
and safe anchorages, but of men and 
manners, he. is perhaps unable to give 
an opinion, notwithstanding the variety 
that he may have seen. 

Cowper's life illustrates these remarks; 
during twenty years, he went not thirteen 
miles from one sequestered spot; yet do 
his writings betray any want of incident ? 
or what succession of incidents could 
give rise to more just and beautiful ob- 
servations, than he has made in his retire 
ment? Indeed it appears to us highly 
probable, that his twenty years of se- 
clusion, were spent with much more 
satisfaction to himself, and benefit to his 
fellow creatures, than the same period 
may be by those sons of fortune, who in 
that time run through half the countries 
of Europe, to return and abuse their own; 
who spend their youth like fools, their 

middle-age 
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middle-age like knaves^ and their old-age 
like children. The justice and elegance 
with which Young expresses his ideas on 
this subject, will we trust sufficiently apo- 
logize for our presenting them to our 
readers, however our own crude remarks 
may suffer by a comparison with those 
of this celebrated author. 

'^ Wisdom is the growth of experience, 
but experience is not the growth of ac- 
tion, but of reflection on it. In an active 
'life are sown the seeds of wisdom, but 
he who reflects not, never reaps; has no 
harvest from it; he carries the burthen of 
old-age, without the wages of experience; 
nor knows himself to be old, but from his 
infirmities, the parish register, and the 
contempt of mankind. And what has age 
if it have not esteem? — it has nothing. — " 

^^ And so all this long digression, is to 
prove that the world is foolish and wicked, 
as if we did not know that without your 
illtimed information,'* say some of the 
courteous ones, who may honor these 

L 5 P^ges 
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pages by a perusal; yet, fair iand gentle 
readers, accuse tis not of a design so ma- 
levolent, but rather exert some of that 
forbearing quality, so necessary for the 
votaries of the Minerva of modern days, 
and you will then patiently hear, and im- 
plicitly believe, that our intentions were 
simply to prove, that Mr. Price in his 
little parsonage at Llewenmawr, was a 
companion as intereig^ting and rational, as 
could be found in the birde at St. 
James's. ''Simply enough indeed, and 
tediously enough, but pray proceed, and 
do not tax us more with the apologies 
than you have done even with the of- 
fence.'* Now, most respected readers, 
that being a speech admitting of two con- 
structions, we shall, as experience has 
taught us is the wisest way, construe it 
into a compliment, and shew ourselves 
grateful, by immediately complying with 
the request. 

Sir Edward soon told Mr. Price that he 
should like to becofne a resident, in the 

vale 
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vale of Llcwenmawr, for a few weeks, if 
he could be accommodated with lodgings, 
Mr. Price replied with a courtesy of man- 
ner^ still more flattering than his words, 
''Could I find any accommodations in 
the village equal to my desires for your 
comfort, Mr. Balfour, I would not be so 
selfish, as to solicit you to remain my 
guest; but I frankly confess, I know not 
of any better, than the bed-room that you 
have under my roof, and the little closet 
that f dignify with the name of study, 
which I beg you will consider appropri- 
ated solely to your use; these with a cliair 
in my parloOr, and a place at my table, 
whenever you will honor- me with oc- 
cupying" them,- and the range of my 
grounds, over the whole of which, you 
might range in one quarter of an hour, 
^re what I have to offer you^ what you 
are not only heartily welcome to, buj 
will oblige me by accepting, and what 
you will n^ot find any of my parishioners 
capable of offering you. Thus you see," 

L (5 continued 
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continued he^ smiling, '' I threaten you 
into a compliance with my wishes." 
" And mine my dear sir/' said Sir Ed- 
ward, " are too much interested in it, 
to need the repetition of such friendly 
entreaties. I should have preferred a 
lodging, could I have procured one, as 
your conversation is such a temptation 
to me, that in order to enjoy it, I fear I 
shall intrude on your solitude, oftener 
than may be agreeable to you ; but when- 
ever I am troublesome tell me so, and 
give me an opportunity of shewing my 
sense of your kindness, by the readi- 
ness with which I would make my gratifi- 
cation yield to your convenience." 

Sir Edward accordingly took up his abode 
with the worthy clergyman ; and his mind 
gradually recovering- from the anguish 
under which it had smarted, softened into 
a melancholy not unpleasing. The tidings 
of Lady Courtney's disappearance had 
not reached him, and he endeavoured to 
detach his thoughts entirely from her, 

feeling 
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feeling that by so doing, he .paid the only 
tribute of respect in his power, to the 
memory of a man, whom in life he had 
esteemed, but whose death he had un- 
fortunately precipitated. 

Perhaps he had the less merit in this 
forbearance, as he found it more easy 
to practise than he had once supposed 
it could ever be. But now horror would 
have mingled with his love, and he could 
not bring himself to even wish for the 
woman whom he had so fondly adored^ 
when he considered her as the widow 
of the man whom he had destroyed. 
Whether it were that in dwelling on the 
remembrance of Claudina, his ideas were 
unalloyed by any sentiments foreign to 
that tenderness and sensibility, which she 
was eminently calculated to inspire; 
whether it were that she gained by the 
force of contrast, or whether as Roche- 
faucault asserts, " The heart is never so 

« 

readily disposed to receive new impres- 

sions^ 
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sions^ as when it is smarting under tht 
vfounds cavi^d by old ones;" certain it 
183 that Sir Edward iRcessantly thought 
' of her, wished earnestly that he had es- 
teemed her as she deserved, when he first 
became acquainted with her, and then 
sighed again, as he recollected that it 
would have availed nothing, for, had she 
not owned that she loved, and loved with- 
out hope? This recollection filled him 
with a peevishness, for which he knew 
ttot how to account. " He was certain it 
was not jealousy ; that couW not exist 
without passion, and4»e knew that he had 
never felt the influence of passion but 
for EveriWa. He might have been happy 
however, he acknowledged, had Claudina 
condescended sooner to become his mo- 
Bftress, for who so capable of instruction 
as she, whose conduct so amiably illus- 
trated the precepts she would teach? He 
wished to know her sentiments on the 
late unhappy occurrence, but he feared 
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she must condemn him^ and feeling that 
her censures would make him still more 
dissatisfied with himself^ he endeavoured 
to rejoice that he should probably never 
be made acquainted With them. 



Caaf. 
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Chap. XLVI. 



Oil peaceful solitude ! 

Where all things smile and in sipveet concert join, 
All but my thoughts, they stiU are out of time, 
And break, like jarring strings, the harmony. 

TATE. 



Mr. Price did not forget in the pleasure 
he found from his new friend's society^ 
the attention that he owed to his interest- 
ing female acquaintance^ and he was so 
regular in his visits to thera^ that Sir Ed- 
ward laughingly enquired into the in- 
ducements he had^ to be so constant in 
his devoirs. Mr. Price gave him all the 
information in his power concerning the 
ladies^ whom Sir Edward had never seen^ 
owing to the increasing indisposition of 
the one not allowing her to go abroad, 

and 
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atid the unwearied kindness of the other> 
who could not be prevailed on to leave 
her sick friend. 

Mr. Price knew only the time and 
manner of their arrival; the reason of 
their retirement, he had never even con- 
jectured, for he possessed none of the 
restless curiosity, '^ which grows by what it 
feeds upon." They appeared to be un- 
happy, and he had done what he could 
to alleviate their affliction, '^ of which, "said 
he,'^ it was unnecessary to know the source, 
if that knowlege would not have enabled 
me to remove it; and I respected their 
sorrows too much, to discover a wish to 
be more intimately acquainted with the 
nature of them. I am however inclined 
to imagine that they are french emigrants, 
for they read and speak that language ap- 
parrently with much more ease than the 
english, which indeed though they seem 
to understand it perfectly, and converse 
in it with the fluency of natives, they yet 
evidently pronounce with a foreign ac- 
cent/' 
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cent^ He fhen pmsed in the highest 
terms the yaung la<ly, whom^ he had 
never heard addressed by any other name 
than that of Loufsa^ and extolled her 
Mniable and interesting attention to Mrs. 
Belmont^ which was the name that Lady 
Courtney had adopted. " Such firmneas 
joined to so much sensibility, such piety, 
resignation and fortitude/' said he^ ^* I have 
never seen equalled but in one^ who was 
lovely and amiable^ as she is now/' ht 
sighed deeply as he concluded^ and has* 
tily went to the little wind ow^ whence, not- 
withstanding the twilight was fading awayi 
he could still discern the humble stone 
that marked hts Maria's grave. iSir Ed- 
ward echoed bis sigh, and thought there 
was yet in the world, another, tvijose gea- 
tle virtues^ and unassuming charms would 
not suffer by a comparison with tAose of 
the amiable foreigner, or of the unfor- 
tunate Maria, so untimely blasted. The 
widower 'd cler«j.yn-:an had in his enthuft- 
siasm touched a discordant string, and 

• Clayton 
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Clayton versed in the feelings of the heart, 
and the eloquent manner in which silence- 
sometimes expresses them, conjectured 
what passed in the bosom of his friend, 
and resolved to leave him to his own re- 
flections, well knowing that there are 
moments, when any society is an inter-* 
ruption to the communion which the un* 
happy love to hold with soli tude. 

It was at an hour when every noise ia 
the village was hushed, save those which 
add charms even to stillness. The moon had 
risen in unclouded majesty, and some of 
her beams '' slept sweetly on the bank," 
whilst others played on the surface of 
the brook, which fled with limpid speed 
to join the waters of many streams, that 
were proud to add their stores to tlie 
ocean. The wind just agitated the trees^ 
suflSciently to make mournful music, and 
at intervals the tinkling of bells, and 
baking of the watch- dogs were heard, 
whilst the ponderous swing of a distant 

waggon 
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waggon^ broke with fuller sound upon 
the charmed ear. 

Sir Edward's feelings were soothed by 
the beauty of the moonlight scene^ and 
his fertile imagination was picturing the 
vague and indefinite kind of happiness, 
which though he never could exactly de- 
fine in what it should consist^ he had in- 
cessantly sought, and had been as co»« 
stantly disappointed in his search. He 
was roused from his reverie by hearing a 
guitar struck in plaintive notes; and 
looking round this sublunary sphere as 
far as his very contracted prospect would 
allow, he found himself opposite to the 
walls, which enclosed the peerless fair 
ones, of whom his friend bad so often ex- 
pressed his pity and admiration. From these 
walls the dulcet sounds did certainly pro- 
ceed; Clayton was at all times an enthusias- 
tic admirer of music, and like Marmontel's 
Ponrose, he generally carried his~ flute 
about with him. He now took it from 

bis 
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hh pockety his soul was on his lips^ and he 
longed to breathe forth the dictates of 
sensibility. The fear however of appearing 
to treat two unprotected strangers with 
levity or disrespect, deterred him, and he 
contented himself with listening to the 
pensive, and fascinating vocal strains, 
whichthe lady now added to her instru- 
ment; the words he could not distinguish, 
but the voice was surely Claudina's. The 
improbability of the idea cheqked the 
momentary transport it had inspired. " Of 
late," he said to himself, " I can never hear 
of any thing virtuous or delightful, but 
I associate Claudina with it; and why 
should I not? she is deserving of far 
higher praise than I can bestow upon her, 
shall I then merely refuse it, because I 
know that from me, it could create in her 
heart no stronger passion than gratitude?" 
Whilst he thus argued with himself, th* 
music ceased, and he saw through the 
white muslin curtain, a female figure walk 
across the room. Candles were brought 

in 
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in soon after^ and he could then plainly dis- 
cern both the ladies. They were in sable 
garbsj and one appeared to weep whilst 
the other hung over hfer in an affectionate 
attitude and seemed to be speaking the 
most soothing language of consolation. 

He waited some minutes in the hope 
of being once more gratified with the 
melancholy harmony, but he was di^ip- 
pointed, for shortly after one of the ladies 
occupi^ herself with needlework, and the 
other seating herself near the table reclin- 
ed her head upon her hand and apparent- 
ly abandoned herself to silent meditetion. 
Not expecting to derive much (gratifica^ 
tion from being a spectator of this scene, 
particularly through a curtain, he returned 
home, with the remembrance of EveriWa 
vibrating through his heart, and agitating 
it with a thousand painful sensations; till 
the mild image of Claudina appearing 
like his guardian angel, put every harsh^^^ 
thought to flight. 

The day after Clayton's evening 

ramble, 
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rambk^ Lady Courtney happened to re* 
mark the more than usual paleness and 
dejection of her iaithful friend^ who^ tho' 
she could forbear complainings could not 
conceal the ravages which confinement 
and une^sine^ bad made in her health. 
j^verilda was equally shocked and dis^ 
tressed at a conviction, which she blamed 
berself for not having felt before. — 
^^ Alas ! " said she^ '^ my Claudina^ I was 
not always 4so selfish, the sense of my own 
' sorrows has destroyed my sympathy for 
those of others; but I will not sutler 
you longer to confine yourself so 
strictly with me; my situation/' added 
she sighing, ^^ deprives me of the pleasure 
of accompanying you in your walks, but' 
your account of them will enliven me, 
and I shall feel very grateful if I can see 
ex^rcis^ bestow even a temporary bloom 
on the cheek, .which has been deprived of 
it by too great a sympathy in my misfor- 
tunes/' Claudina's cheek did, indeed, 
gain a temporary bloom asEverilda spoke, 

, conscious 
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conscious that the feelings of her own 
wayward heart had conduced to rob her 
pf it, but she would not consent to leave 
ber friend alone. To obviate that objec- 
tion. Lady Courtney sent to beg the favor 
of Mr. Price's company, and when he 
arrived, Claudina bent her steps towards 
her favorite though deserted walk by the 
sea shore. It was at that season of the 
year when the beauties of nature are de- 
clining daily. Claudina was particularly 
sensible of the change which had taken 
place in the scenery during her long con- 
finement to the house. The change how- 
ever was not unpleasing to the frame of 
mind that'she was in; the rich and varied 
hues of the autumnal foliage amply com- 
pensated, in her eyes, the loss of its sum- 
mer freshness; and the cawing of the 
rooks, as they wheeled round in th^ ain 
soothed her feelings into harmony ^ 
perfect as could have been inspired by 
the sweetest notes of all the feathered 

tribe. 

When 
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When Mr. Price went to Lady Coart- 
ney. Sir Edward Clayton strolled to th^ 
sea shore to indulge the reflections which 
pleasingly expand in solitude. He w^s 
wandering amongst the clifTs^when turning 
round one which projected considerably^ 
he saw a female seated on a fragment of 
rock^ and so picturesque were her attitude 
and situation^ that she appeared to hm 
romantic fancy as the figure of Contem- 
plation gazing at the ruins made by the 
hand of Time. She did not see him^ and 
he knew not whether to advance or to 
retreat;i curiosity dictated the former, 
politeness urged the latter, but curiosity 
prevailed, though it is generally imagined 
that only female minds are subject to her 
influence. " It is undoubtedly the yoiuig 
eqpiigre^," he said to himself, '^ and I shall 
be able to pronounce on the degree of 
merit, that she may claim in secluding 
herself from the world, when I know the 
degree pf beauty which she hides in re- 
tirement." He was however at the mo- 
Vol. in. M ment 
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ipentdis^ppointed^ for theyoimglady h/rar- 
ingthe sound of footsteps^ hastUy arose 
•and proceeded in her walk. She was 
•veiled, and he trould not catch a glimpse 
rOf her features, which he was the more 
aj)xious to do, as bethought her figure 
and manner resembled those of CTaudina. 
^his idea made him quicken his steps. 
*' Yet why should I endeavour to over* 
take her?'* he asked *^ is an imaginary re- 
'Semblance on her part, any excuse for 
an impertinence on mine? let me not 
shew her that even retirement^ cannot 
protect her from insiil.t:" he paused and 
slackened his steps, " yet," continued he 
mentally, ''I would not insult any female^ 
and least of all one whom I know to be 
unhappy, aud believe to be unfortunate; 
but it is late, she is far from home> and 
surely there can be no impropriety in 
my offering to guard her thither," He 
then once more quickened hi& pace, as 
ttid the 'fair one her's also, but he gained 
upon her, she heard the near approach 

of 
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of his steps, and cond^nned herself foi 
having walked so long, and strayed so far. 
She endeavoured to exert more ^eed, 
but it was ineffectual, she saw the shadow 
of the intruder parallel with her own,)ind 
she thought it would be more wise to 
dacken her pace and suffer him to pass 
her. Clayton could see her agitatioHi she 
tiembled alike with fear and with fatigue^ 
bat she averted her face, and drew her 
veil still closer over it. He thought some 
apology was due from him, '' I hope. Ma 
dam^ I have not alarmed you,'' he said, his 
voice in a moment fixed her atention, she 
gazfed on him as wondering if her thoughts 
by. -day, had the power of representing' 
him -as perfectly, as he appeared to her 
. in her nightly dreams. '' Sir Edward Clay- 
Jton!" ''Claudina!*' they exclaimed to- 
gether, and their hearts at the satne in- 
atant acknowledged the dominion of the 
same sentiment. In him it inspired rap- 
ture, which beamed in his countenance, 
and animated bis expressions; in her it, 

M 2 created 
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created confusion^ and a thousand nanie^ 
lei^ conjectures, and regrets. She was 
not now however so very sorry that she 
had stayed sofar^ foras she already resolved 
never to see him after that afternoon^ if 
she could avoid it^ she was therefore better 
pleased to have met with him on the sea- 
shore^ than she would have been to see 
him in the village, for that would have 
prevented her walks in future, and she felt 
within the last few minutes that the air 
had been of infinite service to her. Clau- 
dina still trembled, and her faltering 
voice betrayed her. Sir Edward re- 
marked it, and reproached himself for 
•having alarmed her; she atti-ibuted it 
entirely to weariness, and he entreated 
her to take a seat for a few minutes. 
She complied, but was scarcely seated, 
when she thought it had the appear- 
ance of wishing to prolong the time of 
his attending her, and the too great cau- 
tion which betrays the secret it would 
guard, impelled her to continue her walk. 

''She 
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•^ She has not yet forgiven me/' sighed 
Sir Edward to himself ''and this unex- 
pected meeting which filled my heart with 
transport, now only adds to my sorrow 
by convincing me of the disdain with 
which I am regarded by her." The con- 
versation turned on the occurrences 
that hnd led to their meeting, Sir Ed- 
ward deplored afresh the unhappiness he 
had occasioned, and lamented that on^e 
so lovely and captivating as Lady Court- 
ney, should be estranged from society, and 
her friends, and devote herself to slow 
consuming sorrow. Claudina felt a sen- 
sation in her breast whilst Sir Edward 
extolled Everilda, which damped the hap- 
piness his presence had inspired. For a 
moment sh6 doubted his declared ignor- 
ance of their abode in Llewenmawr, and 
feared that he might take up his residence 
there, in the hope of seeing the object 
of his early . and unfortunate attachment. 
^^ If so/' she mentally argued, " I must be 
absolved from my promise of sceresy, for 

M 3 nevej 
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liever will I be ihstramental to (he dis- 
honour of my friend, or ofher femily; and 
k is a dehil owe to myself and to society, 
to guard, against even the appearance of 
eountenancing vice." These reflections 
douded her brow, and her gravity confirm- 
ed Sir Edward in his idea of her dislike. 
Silence ensued^ but at length he broke 
k by saying '* If Lady Courtney's unhap' 
piness excite my sincerest pity, and add to 
the eontritionlhavelong felt, what then 
xbust be my admiration of the frieiidship 
Vhich soothes her with utiremitting ten- 
dernesSj witMrawing from society the 
most captivating charms, to bury them 
in a solitude rendered still more dreary, 
by the despair which you must* too often 
be obliged to witness^ without the power 
of alleviating." ^' I am indeed too eftcn 
agonized by it,*' replied Claudina^ '' and 
in that consists" the severity of my trial. 
Society I have no merit in renouncing^ 
for it had long ceased to give me pleasure, 

and in solitude I am at least spared the 

task 
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tssk of hiding the feelings of the hedrt 
under feigned smiles/' a sudden glow an- 
imated her pensive features a$ she spoke^ 
and Clayton looking stedfastly on her^ ex- 
claimed. '^ How is that man to be envied 
whose merits could make so deep an im- 
pression on a heart of so much sensibility 
and worth ! Yet if he be unconcious of 
his happiness, he is an object of pity^ 
and if knowings he can still neglect icj 
he must be not only unworthy of it^ but 
of existence . " The rapid changes of hep 
countenance whilst he spoke^ evinced, her 
emotions^ tho' he was ignorant of their 
source^ and he continued^ " oh ! pardon me 
if I offend by thus adverting to the con- 
fidence with which you once honored me; 
pardon me I entreat you^ for I know not 
what I would say, let my distraction 
plead my excuse. I am about to leava 
England^ ah ! do me the justice to believe 
that to serve you in any part of the globe 
my existence shall freely be spent in 
your service; nor should I account my 

M 4 life 
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liife entirely wretched^ if its last moments 
were soothed by the consciousness of 
having been instrumental to your hap- 
piness." A thousand ^sensations undefina- 
blo and contradictory, struggled in Clau- 
dina's breast, but words could not express 
any of them^ and the fruitless attempt to 
do it, expired in silence on her trembling 
iip^* Thus the conscious lovers pursued 
the remainder of their way eloquent even 
in silence. For know, gentle readers, that 
words, the vulgar vehicle by which com- 
mon characters convey common ideas, 
are deemed, superfluous by all who are 
under the dominion of Cupid. They be- 
ing a race of people wholly different from 
any other with which we are acquainted, 
have a language peculiar to themselves, 
and devote their sublime geniuses to 
translating smiles, construing glances, and 
commenting upon sighs. The pleasant- 
est path must however have a termination, 
and the enamoured pair reluctantly ar- 
rived, notwithstanding their lingering 

steps, 

\ 
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steps^ at the door of the hall. They would 
then willingly have recalled the time 
which they had devoted so entirely to 
contemplation, but it was too late to cor- 
rect the taciturnity, which they could 
now only secretly lament. Sir Edward 
however at parting pressed Claudina's 
hand with fervour, and she,rpused from the 
uniform languor in which her life had 
lately passed, could not conceal the agita-- 
tion inspired in her bosom by sensations 
so delightful, and to which she had been 
so long a stranger. She forgot the pre- 
sence of Mr. Price, she forgot the effect 
whic h surprise might have on £verilda> 
she forgot every thing but that she had 
parted from Clayton, and bursting into 
tears as she enter^ the room, she ex- 
^claimed, " I have seen him once more, 
my dear friend, I have seen him," but 
soon ashamed of the emotion she had 
betrayed, she informed Lady Courtney 
more calmly and circumstantially of her, 
unexpected rencontre; a smile of tran- 

M 5 sient 
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sient pleasure and hope illumined the 
countenance of the latter. '^Thiank God/' 
she exclaimed, '' I trust I shall yet live to 
see my friend happy, and then will the 
stillness of the grave be indeed envied by 
me." Claudina blushed, having only that 
moment recollected the presence of Mr. 
Price who with all the delicate considera- 
tion natural to him, had risen to take his" 
leave as soon as he perceived that some- 
thing interesting had occurred. ^' No, Mr. 
Price,''said Lady Courtney, extending her 
hand to him with inimitable grace. " You 
must not leave us, I will no longer have 
any reserve with so valuable and excel- 
lent a friend, propriety no less than in- 
clination now calls on me to entreat your 
acceptance of my confidence. You, my 
dear," continued she turning to Claudina 
'' may perhaps wonder to see me so calm, 
but this inestimable counseller has at 
length taught me resignation, he has 
taught me to subdue the impatience of 

my own reproach^ and to submit to the 

just 
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just censure of the world, which before 
made the remembrance of my mis- 
fortunes insupportable: he has taught 
me to look humbly for paixlon to hea- 
ven, and in the devout hope of gaining 
it, I am well contented to bear the pu- 
nishment which my own follies have 
inflicted on me." She then gave a candid 
account of her life, from the period of her 
first becoming acquainted with Sir Ed- 
ward Clayton, down to the time of Clau- 
dina's meeting with him. She did not 
endeavour to palliate the vanity that had 
led her to sport with his peace, in per- 
mitting the continuance of attentions, 
which added fuel to his ill-treated flame, 
but she solemnly denied ever having,. 
even in thought, entertained a sentintent 
inimical to the honor of her husband 
whom she adored; " and it is this consci- 
ousness which supports me ndw^" said she, 
'' for vanity is dead within me, and nO 
warmer passion ever prompted my com- 
placency; Sir Edward will be convinced 

m6 of 
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of this when he sees me, my altered ap« * 
jpearance will bring conviction to his 
nE^ind, the delusion to which I^ blameably, 
contributed will vanish, and all his atten- 
tions will, I trust, be turned to one infi- 
nitely more calculated to make him happ]p 
then I was, even when most deserving of 
his love." 

Mr. Price, as may be imagined, endea- 
voured to gain Lady Courtney's consent 
to inform her friends of her retreat; 
representing in the most moving terms, 
the distress that her disappearance must 
have caused, the joy which any informa- 
tion of her would inspire, and above all, 
the importance it might be for some of 
the family to be present at the birth of 
her child, an event which she now daily 
expected. 

These arguments opened all her wounds 
afresh, and ^e wept to excess, though 
not with the bitterness which had hitherto 
accompanied her tears. ^'Alas! Sir," she 
exclaimed, " you know not the exalted 

character 
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character of the friends whom I have 
offended^ their, worth makes me feel more 
painfully my own degradation ; ah^ even 
my own dear father and mother^ how 
could I bear to meet their eyes ! Alas ! 
they would not reproach me, their con- 
duct to me was marked only by unbound- 
ed tenderness^ and ill have I requited it- 
by treachery, disobedience, and ingrati- 
tude! Indeed I could not, however sel- 
fish I may appear by confessing this 
weakness, I could not bear to see even my 
child caressed by those who must detest 
its mother: oh no, suffer me to remain 
unknown; I may not live long, death 
will be welcome to me if you, my good 
sir, and my faithful friend weep over my 
grave, which should be near to that of 
her whom you loved; and perhaps at 
some future period, my child, my dear 
child, whom already I doat on with a 
mother's fondness, may come to shed a 
tear over my remains, for time will wrap 
my faults in oblivion, and it will not be 

taught 
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taught to despise the memory of its 
mother when she can no longer offend." 
Mr. Price seeing her so much agitated, 
forbore to press the subject further at 
that time, though he could read in Clau- 
dina's dove-Iike eyes the meek language 
of gratitude for the earnestness with which 
he had pressed a suit that he resolved to 
renew on the first fevorable opportunity. 



Cbaf. 
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Chap. XLVII. 



<* To gain the point to which our son! aspires, 
Wenourifh toil and reek hard labour sweet, 
For this, thro* Greenland's frosts, or India's fires. 
The hadiy sailors, death and dancers meet, 
Aod the proud chieftain^ bolder than discreet, 
la blood imbued pursues the martial fray, 
And loyers eke, thro' life's hard tempest beat, 
Led on by hope, that never dying ray, . 
Hope wantons in their breasts, and strews with iowers 
their way." 



THE change of name adopted by Sir Ed- 
ward sufficiently accounts, for his con- 
cealment; as Mr. Price after mentioning 
to the ladies his having a Mr. Balfour for 
his guest, in whose society, he every day 
found encreasing gratification, never re- 
peated his name, except to quote an oc- 
casional opinion or remark from him; 
for judging others by himself^ he im- 
agined 
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agined that the concerns of strangers, 
could not be very interesting to those, 
who had in their own affairs subjects of 
sufficient importance to occupy their 
thoughts; but his benevolence made him 
now believe^ that it would give Mr. Bal- 
four pleasure, to hear that the ladies, had 
accidentally heard of an old acquaintance, 
by whose means the widow might per- 
haps be prevailed on to return to her 
friends. 

The countenance of this good man, 
was unusyally animated, as he entered his 
little parsonage, and he found its cheer- 
fulness reflected in the supposed Bal- 
four's, who rose to meet him with gre?t 
alacrity. 

'' One would imagine/' said Mr. Price 
smiling, "that you knew I had a little 
news to communicate, and your haste to 
hear it reproaches me, for not having 
before amused you with some village 
anecdotes." " In truth iny. dear sir," re- 
plied Clayton^ '^ I am impatient to inform 

you 
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you of an adventure of ihy own, but tell 
me what is the subject of you* intel- 
ligence, and you shall then hear mine/' 
Mr. Price immediately entered on the 
pleasure he felt from the hope' of being 
serviceable to his female friends, and re* 
la ted the substance of the conversation 
he had had with them, but when he men* 
tioned Claudina's, or as he called her^ 
Louisa's agitation and tears, Clayton 
hastily interrupted hi,m, '' Do you im* 
agine, sir, they were tears of joy? ah! 
make me happy by confiming that de^ 
lightful supposition. But no, I deceive 
myself, they were tears of aversion and 
anger, you do not answer me, you believe 
then that they flowed from such odious 
sources J^" Mr. Price unaccustomed to 
ecstacies, thought Mr. Balfour's brain was 
a litle confused, but seeing him become 
calm again he checked the idea, and 
quietly replied with a smile which he 
could not conquer, *' I own I did not ex- 
pect you would so suddenly have be- 
come 
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Were sunk^ and their lustre quenched m . 
ceaseless tears; her complexion was faded; 
her lips pale; her voice broken, and hol- 
low; her figure bent and emaciated; and 
a Seep incessant cough, affectingly pro- 
claimed the alarming state of her health. 
Such was the altered Everilda; and un- 
expected as severe, was the trial to which 
Clayton was exposed, in witnessing the 
afflicting change. For some minutes, 
he stood lost in thought, and vainly en- 
deavoured to summon fortitude to speak, 
but the dignified ease of her manner re- 
called his attention. '' Sir Edward Clay- 
ton/' she said in a firm tone, though at 
the sight of him her cheek had become 
unusually pale, ''you see me much altered, 
and you are afraid I should perceive that 
you think so; but my health has been too 
long precarious, to leave me in doubt as 
to the inroads which disease has made up- 
on my constitution. Let us not however, 
speak any more on this subject, which no 
complaints can remedy; or of the past, 

which 
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which no regrets can recal." She: then 
exerted resolution enough to converse 
with Mr. Price on indifferent topics^ and 
Sir Edward felt convinced by her com- 
posure^ her dejection^ and above all by 
her calm politeness towaitds him^ that the 
remembrance of her husband^ was the 
only idea which now occupied ber heart. 
This conviction made him sensible of the 
void in his own ; and he looked incessant- 
ly towards Claudina^ whose eyes studi- 
ously avoided his^ but when they acci- 
dentally met^ their souls mingled in every 
glance. 

The first visit was short and constrained^ 
but the next was less embarrassing, and 
in the course of it^ Sir Edward gained re 
solution to > enter on the subject of in- 
formifig Lady Courtney's friends of her 
retreat. She had had time to consider 
it; her delicacy told her that Sir Edward 
ought not to reside a single day in a 
village^ where she had professed that her 
intention was to remain unknown; yet 

to 
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to urge the itnproprietjr of it: to him> and 
thereby occasion his removals wa& what 
she could not resolve on, as ahe thottgkt 
it would be acting cruelly to Claadisli, 
whose attachment to him she well fcitew; 
she imagined she could read in hiscoan- 
tenance, that it was returned with ferrmrr, 
and that he waited only fior am ^ptjfM- 
nity to declare it. Yet thia did nor att' 
tharrze her to risk her own Teptttatk^; 
by suffering his visits, for though ^ 
koew:'they vf^re no longer dir>ected lo 
hevself, yet the world would n(k kitow 
his altered inclinations, " And I have al- 
ready," said ahe to herself '^outraged so- 
eietytoo much, in his company/* 'She 
f csuit of her reflecHona was, a resolution 
to gain some day^ of happiness for Claa- 
dina> by allowing Sir Edward to send an 
express to 'Lord Drelinconrt, as in tke 
intctim, ih^ inost rigid propriety could 
not be oflbisded> l^ his being rdcei^ 
.in cdmpany with Mr. Price, as Ms 

gueal^ 

It 



Itiras not in the nature of Lady Coutt- 
tiey's friencbhtpV to praise Claudtna with- 
out enthusiasm. She delighted to dwell 
itk her absence, on the gratitude ishe owed 
her, and invariably concluded hereulo* 
giu!n^ by saying, that to see her happy 
Xvas the only gratification she could receipt 
in- Kfe. - Sir Edward Soon fully comprft* 
•lieiidetli that he had Lady Courtney's 
■warmest wishes for his success; and if he 
•might believe the softness in Claudina^s 
eyes, the tenderness in her tonesi ahd hei* 
ill-concealed embarrassment whenever 
tlvey were left togetheif, his cASe wtis not 
a hopeless one. But true loVek timid; 
he feared to trust appeai^ces, by which 
he had before been deceived, or to risk, 
by a presumptuous dedaration, deprivifig 
himself even of the delusions of hope. 
He therefore continue to sigh and gaste 
in sileii<:e^ notwithstanding the pretty and 
lively Bianca told him Unt day, that libe 
was glad be had come, " for/" ^id she^ 
*' Donna Cl^dina Mas never looked up, 

since 
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since the day she fainted away> and -said 
your honor was itiurdered^ and I am sure 
it has made me so dull^ that if it had not 
been for Giuseppe^ I should have b^en 
as bad as she is/' 

Sir Edward was however soon called 
on to act decidedly. He was in company 
with the ladies one afternoon^ when a 
letter was brought to him; it was from 
Bernard his valet, and informed him thai 
Lo^ Drelincourt^ with part of his family^ 
aasd the Mavchese and his lady^ would 
reiBtch Llewenmawr that evening. Sir 
Edward turned pale; he saw himself 
obliged to depart^, just when his heart 
had forgotten its former wounds^ in the 
charms of a new and more fortunate at- ' 
tachment. La4y CcHirtneypreceived his 
agitation, and gUe^ed that the letter con- 
tained infdrination of the time when her 
friends would arrive. She had complained 
of unusual languor the whole Iday, and 
iSnding her spirits quite unequal to any 
new trial; in order to pfeveat the intro- 
duction 
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duction of the sulyect at that moment^ 
she hastily said to Mr. Price. '' If you my 
dear Sir^ will favour me with your sup* 
port^ I will walk round the garded^ for I 
feel myself suddenly faint and oppressed, 
•perhaps the air may revive me." He 
reached her cloaks and they left the room^ 
where Claudina and Sir Edward remained. 
The former attempted to appear very 
busy, she leaned over some dravdngs 
which she pretended to touch, .but her 
trembling hand betrayed itself by the ir 
regular strokes of the. pencil, it seemed 
to guide. Sir Edward . appeared no. less 
occupied in admiring the sketches and 
. ornaments, with which her elegant fan- 
cy h^d adorned the room, but he soon 
left' them to gaze on the fairer artist. 
He took a chair nearer her's; " Claudina,'' 
he said, ^^ you must have perceived my 
uneasiness on the perusal of the letter 
which I just now receivedj" he paused 
for a reply, but as he had already affirm- 
ed what she could not deny; she did not 
Vol. Ill N think 
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think one necessary. He^ continued, 
'' Claudina^ that letter told me what I 
could never gain resolution to tell my- 
self^ it told me that I must leave yoa. 
Lord Drelincourt will be here this even- 
ings I am not so far lost in my own gra- 
tification as to offend him by my presence; 
I make to him the greatest sacrifice in my 
power> I tear myself from one whom I 
love^ and esteem beyond the worlds and 
without whom my life will be a blank. I 
ahall leave England immediately ; my exile 
would be supportable had I hope to sus- 
tain me in it; oh^ send me not 'a banished 
man to roam/ without even the consola- 
tion of thinking that I am remembered 
by you; speaks my Claudina^ but one 
word, will you pity a man whom you 
could make happy ? will you pardon his 
past errors in his adoration of your vir- 
tues, will you accept his vows and sirffer 
him to live for you?" He had spoken with 
a rapidity which defied interruption 

and when he ceased^ Claudina wished he 

had 
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had continued to speak^ for she was un- 
able to reply. She f emertibered the time 
when she had given way to the most 
exquisite sensations of delight at Flo- 
rence, and that they were succeeded 
by the severest disappointment and mor- 
ttfication. She feared the felicity of the 
present moment might be equally tran- 
sient, and she dreaded lest the tones of 
her own voice should dissipate the fas* 
cinating illusion. But silence is elo^ 
quence to the lover who cart constru6 
it in his favour, and Clayton clasped her 
to his heart in a transport of joy and 
gratitude, for the indulgence that she had 
«hewn his cause. 

We shall pass over the remainder of 
the scene for two reasons, first, that by 
those who have ever been in love, it will 
be easily imagined, and secondly, that we 
may not make those who have un- 
fortunately never felt the influence of 
the tender passion, repine at the in- 
sipid medium of an existence merely selfish. 

N 9 Suffice 
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Suffice it then to say, that Sir Edward 
took his leave of Lady. Courtney with 
the utmost respect, and of his Claudina 
with the liveliest tenderness, and new- 
born hope. 

On returning to the parsonage with 
Mr. Price, he paid him the most grateful 
acknowledgments for the kindness that 
he had received from him; he told him 
his reason for a departure apparently 
sudden, saying that he was anxious to 
spare Lord Drelincourt the apprehension 
of even accidentally meeting with him, 
and should therefore set offtoCaermarthcn 
where he should stay that night, and wait 
the arrival of his valet, he should then 
probably leave England, perhaps foryears; 
but if he never returned to it, absence 
would not efface from his mind the re- 
membrance of the obligations he owed 
this worthy friend, under whose roof he 
had recovered his peace of mind, and 
to whom he might be indirectly indebted 
for every future blessing of his life. 

Never 
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Never did human breast contain a warm- 
er or more susceptible heart than Clay- 
ton *Sj and the tears sprung into his ex- 
pressive hazel eyes, as he pressed Mr. 
Price's hand, and regretted that a man 
so formed to embellish and improve so- 
ciety should live in a solitude unworthy of 
his endowments; not because the praise 
so justly his due, was confined to the 
rustic voices of his little flock, the ap 
plause of men could not add to his vir- 
tues, but the narrow circle in which he 
moved, confined their fruits, which were 
SufScieintly plentiful to enrich a space 
wide indeed. 

Mr. Price was equally affected with 
Sir Edward; but he endeavoured to 
imile as he returned his fervent piressure, 
saying, *'I can hardly thank you for your 
society, fori fear the pleaure I have de- 
rived from it, will make me dissatisfied with 
my own; yet have I not thy image, my 
Maria? and can solitude ever be irksome 
whilst cheered by the remembrance of 

n3 thee?" 
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thee ? " He cast his eyes to heaven as he 
made this apostrophe, and his spirit 
seemed to soar above the earth which 
conjfined him from the angel he invoked." 
'' Pardon me Si^" he resumed, "as I am 
Sq soon to lose you, I am already begin- 
ning to fall into the habits in which I 
indulge when alone; but you will readily 
^xcus« me, for you are an enthusiast, and 
will not refuse an old man, a little of 
the imagination which makes the happi- 
ness of a young one/' He again endea- 
voured tosmilf, bat his heart wai &it, 
and he turned aside to conceal the tear» 
by which it might find relief. Clayton Was 
unmanned, he bade a hasty adieu, " God 
bless you, '^ God bless you,'* was warmly 
repeated. Sir Edward mounted his horse^ 
and when he had proceeded a ftw paces, 
he looked back, and saw the g6od man 
slowly returning to his house, and paus* 
ing as he jpassed his Maria's grave. 



Chap. 
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Chap, XLVIII. 



JIffiidtoii l» tiio whofefome soil of Tirtiie $ 
Where patience, honor, sweet humanity, 
Cahn fbrtituide, take root, and strongly floofisli : 
Whilst prosperous fortune that allures wttii pleasure, 
Bazzles with pomp, and undermines with flattery, 
Faison« the soil, and its best produce kiUs« 



MAU.ET. 



AS the time approached when Lady 
Courtney expected the arrival of her 
friends^ her whole soul was agitated; and 
&he walked about the room in restless 
impatience^ perpetually enquiring the 
hour. One moment she repented having 
given her consent to see them; the next 
she was uneasy at their delay, and longed 
to embrace them. She then^ for the 

N 4 first 
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first time, regretted the alteration in her 
looks; ^^It will make them unhappy/' said 
she, "and I am not deserving of their 
anxiety." 

At length the wished-for, though dread- 
ed, moment arrived. Bianca ran breath- 
less into the room, exclaiming, " Oh! ray 
lady they are all come. There is my 
honored lady the Marchesa, and your 
noble father, coming down the hill; for 
the good pastor went to tell them, that 
it was dangerous to descend in the car- 
riage; and Lord ahd Lady Drelincourt 
are going to his house to stay till you 
have seen my dear revered lady the Mar- 
chesa." "Ah!" exclaimed the pale and 
trembling Lady Courtney, ". the trial will 
be too much for me; how shall I bear 
to meet my mother's eyes? Alas! were 
She less tender, I should not thus dread 
to see her." Presently footsteps were 
heard; they approached the door; a hand 
was about to open it, but desisted as if 
irresolute, and Lady Courtney distinguish- 
ed 
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ed her mother's voice, though suppressed 
into a whisper. '^Ah! save me/' she 
shrieked covering her face, ^^ it is she 
indeed ! hide me Claudina, hide me from 
my injured parents/' 

Her exclamation brought them into 
the room, at the moment when she had 
thrown herself on her knees, and con- 
cealed her face with her hands. '' My 
Everilda, my darling child,*' said the agi- 
tated Marchesa, fondly hanging over her, 
'^ will you not embrace your mother?*' 
Lady Courtney looked not up; her bo- 
som heaved with convulsive sobs, and 
she shrunk from the kind caresses of her 

* 

afflicted parents. " I deserve your re- 
proaches,^' said she, '^ spare them not; I 
deserve them, ^nd I shall not live very 
long to be tortured by the recollection of 
them." "Ah! replied the Marchesa, ''can 
you think so harshly of us my child, as 
to believe that we should reproach you 
in affliction? No; God forbid that any 

N 5 severity 
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severity of ours should add to it! but 
you have forgotten us^ and this wished-for 
meeting, only plants new daggers in my 
heart, by showing me that to you it gives 
no pleasure." ''My love, my Everilda/' 
said the ^tarchese affectionately, endea- 
vouring to raise her, " you will not af- 
flict your mother; she is in tears, will 
you not speak one word of comfort to 
her?" ''In tears!*' exclaimed Everilda, 
starting up, and throwing herself info 
her mother's arms, " oh ! my mother, weep 
not for me; let not my x)wn unhappiness 
be aggravated by witnessing yours." She 
wept herself in saying those words, and 
relieved by it, alternately embraced her 
parents, and uttered the most endearing 
expressions. She soon recollected Lord 
Drelincourt, and anxious to shew him 
every mark of respect, desired that he, 
and the Remainder of the party might be 
immediately sent for, as she was able, and 
anxious to see them . 

When 
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When they arpived^ exhausted by her 
previous emotions^ she received them 
with affectionate and melancholy com- 
posure; $he spoke little more during 
the evenings and by degrees the con- 
versation subsided into perfect silence; 
all testifying in their looks^ the surprise 
and sorrow^ inspired by the striking al- 
teration in her appearance. 

It seemed as if nature^ had only waited 
this affecting scene to begin her opera- 
tions. Lady Courtney was taken ilL and 
though at firsts she attributed her disorder 
to the agitation that she had undergone^ 
yet her sensations soon convinced her, 
that whatever might be the caiuse^ the 
efiects could not long be doubtful. ^' The 
hour to which I have looked forward,'* 
said she, '^ through months of anxiety 
and un happiness is then at length ar- 
rived/' and feeling the lov^e of life revive 
as it became endangered, ^he added with 
the despondency generally attending a 
sttualion, which even under the happiest 

k6 circumstansces. 
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circumstances^ subdues the firmnjess of 
the firmest^ ^^ I shall not survive this trial. 
Alas! I may not even be spared to ^em- 
brace my Henry's child; oh God! grant 
only that I may live to give it birtH 
and then teach me to be resigned rin 
death/' 

Her weeping mother endeavoured to 
encourage her, and besought Heaven to 
impart consolation to her; but her des- 
pondency was such, as to retard even the 
progress of nature, and every hour added 
to her sufferings, and encreased her dan^ 
ger. 

"Oh! my Henry,'* exclaimed the al- 
most exhausted Everilda, ^'hadst thou 
been with me in this trying moment, 
what could I not have endured!" 

At the xommencement of Lady Court- 
ney's illness, the gentlemen had retired 
to Mr. Price's; and as the Earl measured 
the Httle parlour with quick and uneasy 
steps, all the delightful sensations of hope, 
with which he had been agitated, twenty 

three 
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three years before^ on a similar occa- 
sion, were recalled to his mind. The 
intermediate time appeared to him as a 
dream^ of happiness^ from which he had 
awakened to regret that he had ever had 
so fair a vision. One moment he mo^ 
ralized on the vanity of human wishes; 
the next, lie yielded to the hope which 
threw sunshine over his breast, of loving 
his darling son, with increased, though 
chastened fondness in his offspring ''I 
never." said he *' knew the extent of 
my poor Henry's worth, or of my own 
regard for him, until death snatched him 
for ev er from me ; I had not sufficiently 
considered the real value of the blessing 
I enjoyed, and perhaps I was deprived 
of it, only to make me sensible that I had 
not appreciated it as I ought. But if 
Heaven should in mercy vouchsafe again 
to grant me so inestimable a treasure, 
I trust that my affection being purified 
from the dreams of ambition, would* not 
be displeasing; ^for my study, should be 

to 
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to train the object of it^ in the purest 
paths of religion, and morality> and by 
so doing, to ensure his happiness aad 
make him truly great/' Whilst the Earl 
reflected thus^ Giuseppe came^ out of 
breath> to inform him» that Lady CMti- 
ney had given birth to a so»« ^^ Thafik 
God/' exclaimed the Bail witk fervency^ 
in an instant forgetting that he had ever 
been unhappy. The Marchese equally 
grateful and delighted, was going to re- 
ward the measeiiger, but on looking in 
bis face he perceived expressions of iisr 
tress, and evident traces of tears. Pa- 
rental anxiety was easily roused^ he hastily 
enquired the cause of this appearaace 
of sorrow^ and the p€K)r fellow after io 
vain endeavouring to excuse it> sobbed 
out that his lady was so itl^ it was scarcely 
expected she could long survive the birth 
of her child. 

The Earl's joy was not of a selfish kind; 
and his heart d»>wned its iofltence^ from 
die moment when his friends could bo 

longer 
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longer participate in It. The unhappy 
Marchese immediately proposed going 
to his daughter; and Edmund distressed 
beyond measure^ at the dangerous situa- 
tion of his sister^ whom he had from 
infancy admired, and loved^ accompanied 
him with the Earl. 

They found Everilda gazing on her 
new-borA babe, her tears dropped slowly 
on its features^ as she traced in them the 
remembrance of her lamented husband. 
'^ Poor child/' said she as she pressed it to 
a bosom, inhere even maternal delight 
was poisoned by the recollection of him, 
who ought to have shared it with her, 
^' poor child, thou hast no father; ah! 
had he lived to embrace thee, what pure 
felicity might have been mine! But I 
shiaH not long be separated from him; 
yet how can I leave thee, thou guiltless 
cherub! thou dfawst thy mother back 
to earth ; for thy sake I have lived till 
now, for thy sake I would still gladly 

live/* 
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live/' She wept again^ her agitation 
encreased, and her atteiidants fearing the 
most fatal consequences from its excess, 
prevailed on her to part with her child 
for a few minutes, and endeavour to 
compose herself. 

She received the congratulations and 
caresses of her friends with calmness, 
but as she was too much ^hausted to 
converse with them, they left her to 
the care of her mother and Lady Dre- 
lincourt. 

The former knelt by her bedside in 
a state of the most agonizing suspence; 
she saw the first-born darling of her heart 
in a situation, too strongly authorizing 
apprehension, for already were the once 
brilliant eyes of Lady Courtney closed, 
already had death spread his paleness 
over her once glowing complexion. 

The Marchesa endeavoured in vain to 
disguise her grief; it burst out with 
encreased violence from the effort to 

restrain 
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restrain it. " I shall lose her/' said she, 
wildly wringing her hands, " I i^hall lose 
the dear child who first taught me the 
delights of a mother ! oh ! merciful Hea- 
ven, spare me this heavy blow; deprive 
m,e not of my only daughter, at the 
moment when she is doubly dear to 



me." 



Lady Courtney faintly endeavoured 
to speak, but in vain; her voice was so 
low that it was inaudible, her lips moved, 
but no sound was uttered. The Mar- 
chesa burst into tears, " I cannot distin- 
tinguish her inarticulate murmurs," she 
said, '* alas ! it may be her last request, 
and I am not able to promise her 
compliance!" Lady Courtney made 
another effort to speak, and her voice 
became rather stronger. She asked for 
her child, it was brought to her; she 
laid it upon Cer bosom, and clasping 
it in one arm, she extended her other 
hand towards her mother, cast her eyes 

to 
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to Heaven^ a smile played upon her lips, 
and in a gentle sigh her spirit was re- 
leased^ and fled to join her husband's in 
happier regions. 



Chap. 
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Chap. XlIX^ 



The lea of fortune doth not e^er flow, 
She drawf her iiTonr to the lowcft ebb i 

Her tidei haye equal times to come and go, 
Her loom doth wea^e the fine and coaneit.webi 

No ioj lo mat but runneth to an end. 

No hi^ fo nard but maj hi fine aneod. 

Not alwayi fall of leaf nor ever tpring. 
Not endleM night, nor yet «terMil Mf t 

Thw grffeft biltlis a seaion find to singt 
Hie roughest storm a calm may soon alhy. 

htti with sueeeeding turns, God tempereth ail 

That man may hope to rise, yet fear to fall. 

•OUTHWUA 



WE will not d($tain our readers in the 
chamber of death; nor will we ditmm 
them impressed only with gloomy ideas: 
We will therefore briefly inform them of 
the principal events which beiel the prin- 
dpal characters in this history, and leave 
them to supply every deficiency froaa 

the 
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the fruitful source of their own imagina- 
tions. 

Sir Edward Clayton did hot forget the 
obligations which he conceived he owed 
to Mr. Price; and a few days after his de* 
parture^ that worthy man received a let- 
ter from him^ enclosing a bill of one hun- 
dred pounds^ and requesting his accep- 
tance of the same sum annually ; 8ay«« 
ing that as a larger might rather have the 
appearance of a favour^ than a token of 
friendly remembrance^ he trusted the 
insignificance of what he offered^ would 
induceMr. Price to oblige him by retain*- 

The present so delicately made^ created 
a sigh in the bosom of the receiver, for 
it recalled to his remembrance the . time 
when such an addition to his income 
would have been, affluence, and might 
have ensured his felicity. . 

It seemed as if the evening of this good 
ifian's day was to be gilded by the rays of 
prosperity; but alas! they came too late 

and 
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and only reminded him more forcibly of 
the gloom J in which the dark clouds of 
poverty had involved the meridian. The 
Earh] with the •liberal spirit that ever dis- 
tinguished his proceedings^ offered him 

,a valuable living, on, the death of the in- 

.cumbent, who was in a very advanced age; 

• adding, '^ And I shall think myself highly 
favoured, if, until you obtain it, you will 

. grant me the pleasure of your society at 
Castle Drelincourt, either as a guest, or 

. my domestic chaplain ; which would per- 
haps be preferred by a mind like yours, 
active and intent to do good." Mr* Price 
thanked . the Earl in the most grateful 
terms, but declined accepting the honor; 
'' I have been too long a nesident in this 

.humble vale, my lord,*' said he^ " to leave 
it for any other earthly abode; I am at- 
tached to it by ties stronger than any 
woridly temptations could offer to me 
in another i^ituation. A treasure lies bu- 
buried there, my lord," pointing to his 
Maria's grave, '* which I apa too much a 

miser 
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miser to leave; and I must reply to your 
goodness in the language of the Scythian, 
'Can I say to her ashes, arise, and go with 
me to a foreign land;' oh! no, my heart 
is buried with them, and every addition 
to my comforts, would only make me 
guilty of a fault, ill wishing to recal an 
angel to earth to share them with me:*' 
he paused a moment, and then continued^ 
'' but your kindness my lord, will not be 
forgotten by me; and I may say with 
Marshal Tallard, that in enumerating my 
years of sorrow, I shall omit that, in wh^ch 
I had the honor of becoming acquainted 
with your lordship, and your amiable 
family:*' he paused again; he walked to 
the window, and the Earl forbore to press 
him further on a point, that seemed only 
to give him pain. But though he de- 
clined every pecuniary acknowledgment, 
his claims on gratitude were not forgotten, 
and soon after the Earl's arrival in town, 
an elegant assortment of books, and in- 
struments, with wine, and many little 

luxuries 
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luxuries before unknown in Llewenmawr^ 
were received by Mr. Price^ as tokens of 
remembrance. ^'How happy would 
these favours have rendered me twenty 
years since/' he exclaimed^ as he looked 
over them^ ''but now they make the 
loneliness of my state still more lonely; 
ah ! it is surely more easy tobear affliction^ 
than happiness, if either must be borne 
without participation/' 

The Marchese and his lady^ when the 
first violence of their grief was subdued^ 
persuaded Lord and Lady Drelincourt to 
part with their beloved Emma^ who becanve 
the happy wife of the amiable Edmund; 
and in her^ his parents felt their affliction 
for the untimely death of Everilda^ al* 
leviated. 

Soon after the nuptials, the Marchese 
and his family returned to Italy, accom- 
panied by Claudina, who at the expira- 
tion of a few months was prevailed on to 
give her hand to ' the man, who had long 
possessed her heart; and Sir Edward 

Clayton 
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Clayton found with her the rare felicity 
Ihat can only be tasted in perfection^ by 
sensibility Hke his; which if it sometimes 
create imaginary evils, and magnify real 
ones, yet, when fortunately called forth, 
heightens rapture, and perpetuates esteem. 

Claudina transferred to Eitima the pure 
and faithful friendship, which she had en- 
tertained for Everilda, and Edmund ex- 
perienced in the innumerable virtues of 
his gentle bride, that shining talents and 
dazzling accomplishments, are not such 
solid foundations for happiness as are 
the retiring graces of domestic life, and 
the sweets of mutual love. 

The Marchese and his lady in time 
became resigned to the loss of their 
Everilda, and in embracing a little grand- 
daughter of the same name, they were 
sensible of a pleasure, which admitted 
not c^ embittering recollections. 

The Earl dedicated the whole of his 
time to the young Lord Courtney, who 
daily gained a stronger resemblance to 

his 
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hiai fathery whose^ graces* he display 6d* 
evenin mfaney; a&d promised to unfokt 
a thousand amkble qualities^ which dawn- 
iug^ every day with en creased lustre; 
cheered the evening* of his grandfather's 
days with the mild radiance of hope> 
and called forth oni;;e more, all the 
afffeetions' the exercise of which had 
always laudably constituted the happiness 
of his life. 

Miary Macdonald had, from ^motives of 
virtuous delicacy; remained in Italy, not* 
withstarnding the kind entreaties of Mr. 
Batlowe that she would take up her abode 
under his roof. She wished not to revisit 
a country, where her presence might 
o^casioit uneasiness- to the man whom 
she s^till fondly loved. Slie dreaded the 
appearance of courting a return of ^lis 
affection^ when he had no longer ?^ right 
to besCovr iti She had e?Lpervenced her 
own weakness too- forcibly to risk expos- 
ing it to a second trial j an 'd she lamented 

Vol. III. O her 
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her errors too truely not to scrupulously 
avoid every indiscretion that might lead 
her into a repetition of them. But no 
sooner did she hear the sad tidings of 
Lord Courtney 's deaths then she hastened 
to England to have the .melancholy 
pleasure of weeping over his grave. She 
was entrusted by the Earl with the pre- 
cious deposit of his orphan' child^ which 
she pressed to her aching heart with < 
agonized affection; it seemed her. own 
babe restored to her^ and she mentally 
resolved never to forsake it whilst its 
infant years could be submitted to her 
care. 

She was retained in the family of the 
Earl^ and was treated by him and Lady 
Drelincourt more as a friend^ than a 
dependant. Her Aunt died shortly after 
her arrival in England; and left her a 
handsome fortune, buj she entreated .per- 
mission to* continue her office of superin- 
tcndant of the nursery,- until the .young 

Lord 
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Lord Courtney should be required to 
leave it for more manly scenes; and her 
society was too highly prized at- Castle 
Drelincourt for the continuance of it not 
to be readily accepted. 

Lady Maria married Mr. Breresford, 
and finding that mere beauty tho' it may 
attract admiration, cannot ensure esteem, 
roused herself from the lethargy of ima- 
ginary languor, to animate her husband 
by her example, and impart to him the 
lively traits which were requisite to re- 
lieve the insipidity of a character other- 
wise amiable. 

Lady Rosamond forgot the impulses of 
ambition to share Mr. Fletcher's moderate 
fortune; it was sufficient for the enjoy- 
ment of rational pleasures, and elegant 
recreations; and they had too much good 
sense to deprive themselves of the com- 
forts within their reach, by aiming at the 
scenes ^of profusion and dissipation which 
were beyond it. 

o S Lady 
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Lady Harriett Dunderton was the least 
fortunate of the peinsonages to whom we 
have had the horror of introducing our 
readers, " turning out/' in Lord Dun- 
derton's phraseology, ^' a losing concern," 
as a branch of her family which had been 
twenty years without issue, unexpectedly 
produced a male heir, to the astonishment 
of the world, and to the utter discomfiture 
of Mr. Dunderton; who by this frolicof 
nature, saw himself encumbered with an 
expensive silly woman of quality, whose 
fortune scarcely supplied her with the 
fashions of the day. 

To pretend to instruct our readers re- 
lative tothe conclusion.whichmaybe drawa 
from the characters and conduct of the 
.principal actors in our work, would be to 
insult th'^ir penetration and our own per- 
spicuity, besides the improbability that 
their patience which is perhaps already 
nearly exhausted, should continue thro" 
a dozen pages of exhortations and re- 
flections. 
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flections. We shall therefore conclude^ 
by thanking them for bestowing their 
attention so far on our labours^ which 
will be sufficiently rewarded if the result 
•f them be approved* 



FINIS. 
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